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PRIZE MILKING SHORTHORN EXHIBITED AT 1906 CHICAGO INTERNATIONAL 


At the 1906 International exposition quite liberal prizes~were offered for milking Shorthorns. The 
\ accompanying ‘illustration affords an idea of the first prize cow in this class. These show ring animals, 
built somewhat on the dairy type, usually give large quantities of milk. Some people contend that this 
type of Shorthorn cow comes as near being a dual-purpose animal as can be secured. At any rate, 
she has a large number of friends among general farmers throughout all parts of the western corn belt. 
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RICE &¢ HUTCHINS 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
Gi) FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


We show here one of our many styles of shoes which is adapted 


of heavy Elk Skin tan- 
made on a broad, roomy 
last, with plenty of toe room, will be found most satis- 
factory for men desiring a shoe FOR HARD SERVICE. 

SOLD BY DEALERS AT $2.50 per pair, or sent direct 
to you from our factory upon receiptof price, with 25 cents extra 


for heavy outdoor wear. 
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Modern Methods 
of Testing Milk 
‘and Milk Products 


A Handbook Pyepared for the Use of Dairy 
Students, Buttermakers, Cheese-makers, Produc- 
ers of Milk, Operators of Condenseries, Man- 
agers of Milk Shipping Stations, Milk In- 
spectors, Physicians, etc. 
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CROP REPORTS 
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Generally the winter proved unfa- 
vorable for peppermint roots. Amer- 
ican Agriculturist has investigated 
conditions extensively in Michigan, 
Indiana and Wayne county, N Y, the 
chief producing districts of the United 
States. A majority of reports from 
correspondents indicate more or less 
damage by winterkill and ‘some 
shrinkage in the acreage of new set- 
tings for 1907. Advices to this effect 
are fairly uniform, the only excep- 
tions being in a few parts of Michi- 
gan. 

The spring proved late in all of the 
three states above mentioned and this, 
combined with undue moisture, etc, 
tended to further hamper growers in 
setting out the new acreage for 1907. 
It is still a trifle early to tell what the 
exact areas to peppermint will be, as 
it is not yet possible to get full re- 
ports regarding late plantings. 

Current prices being paid farmers 
for 1906 peppermint oil in Indiana are 
$1.35 to $1.40 per pound. In Michi- 
gan, the range is $1.30 to $1.50, and in 
New York, mostly $1.50 to $1.75. Since 
harvest time last fall, the peppermint 
oil market has steadily declined and 
growers are said to be somewhat dis- 
couraged at returns. This fact also 
has some weight in regard to the 
question of 1907 acreage. The mar- 
ket for peppermint oil at New York 
rules weak, quotations for the prod- 
uct in bulk ranging $1.75 to $2 per 
pound. 


Onion Growers Show Some Indifference 


The question of prices during the 
winter months usually affords some- 
thing of a barometer, indicating the 
tendency to crop acreage the follow- 
ing spring. This is true this season 
in onions, where a period of rather 
disappointing money returns has 
brought some indifference on the part 
of growers. Investigation now being 
made by American Agriculturist in 
all important northern onion growing 
sections east of the Mississippi river 
develops some reluctance, so far as 
returns have come in, toward in- 
creasing the acreage, or holding it 
at a normal. 

We have heard from a number of 
our correspondents in Indiana, who 
talked considerably iess than normal 
acreage, the middle of May; while 
Ohio, always a foremost producer of 
this crop, will eventually have a full 
acreage so far as can be now deter- 
mined. Scattering reports from New 
York onion sections indicate onion 
acreage the same to a little less than 
normal. Connecticut seems to be 
slowly working out of this crop, while 
further up the valley, in western Mas- 
sachusetts, it now appears the acreage 
will be 10 to 15% less than last year. 
These early estimates, however, are 
always subject to modification. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
important onion section of Hardin 
county, O, growers are sowing more 
pounds of onion seed to the acre than 
formerly, especially the white variety; 
and further west in Noble county, Ind, 
are drilling fertilizer at the rate of 
400 to 600 pounds to the acre, instead 
of putting it in with two-horse drill, 
7 inches apart as formerly. In western 
Massachusetts, the farmers have been 
getting some points from tobacco 
growers, and some of them are having 
their onion seed blown to remove the 
imperfect seeds, after the manner of 
treating tobacco seed. Otherwise, no 
material changes in methods are in 
evidence. 

Stocks of 1906 onions are practically 
all cleaned up. This is true every- 
where in the producing belt, and it is 
difficult to quote prices. Seeding for 
the 1907 crop has been delayed, ow- 
ing to the lateness of the season, but 
American Agriculturist will keep its 
subscribers posted on developments, 
as_the weeks wear away. 








‘For tmereased Area Under Kidney Beans 





Field beans will receive probably 
the usual consideration this season in 
the states where mostly grown, such 
as New York and Michigan. American 
Agriculturist is now making inquiry 
among producers, and advices so far 
received indicate much interest in the 
crop., For a.time following the latest 
harvest growers were somewhat dis- 
couraged from the low prices; but 
latterly these have improved, and 
more tendency is shown to plant this 
crop. It is full early to know defi- 
nitély, and in Michigan particularly 
a good many farmers are hesitating 
whether to use their land for corn 
and oats; or put in some beans. 

‘ A noteworthy feature so far as ad- 
vices are received, is the tendency to 
plant red@ kidney beans instead of 
pea beans. The Iatter suffered great 
damage by rust the past two years, 
particularly in New York in Monroe 
county, a heavy producer, the 
acreage in pea beans promises to 
run much Pe. in 1907. Michigan 
growers also report to us the ten- 
dency to shift from pea beans to red 
kidney beans. Should the acreage 
under red kidneys planned this year 
be as large as some of aur corres- 
pongents think, it will probably serve 
to decrease the acredge under pea 
beans. 

' Most of the 1906 crop of beans has 
left farmers’ hands. In New York 
stocks well reduced, country price 
somewhere around $1.50 per bushel 
for pea beans. This figure is quoted 
at Scottsville, and $1.20 to $1.35 at 
Akron, N Y: Michigan dealers are 
paying $1.20 to $1.25 to farmers for 
hand picked, with crop nearly ex- 
hausted. 

At New York, the demand for pea 
beans is brisk, but supplies are so 
very light there that the price has 
advanced 20 cents per bushel the last 
three weeks. Dealers say offerings are 
evidently light in the country. This 
may be due to bad roads, or busy 
farmers, or really small quantities in 
growers’ hands. There is a fair de- 
mand for pea beans for export, but 
not for any other variety. All prices 
are higher, probably in sympathy with 
pea beans. Stocks of the latter held 
at New York are light. 

Further particulars will be printed 
in these.columns next week. 





Using More Powdered Milkk—Repre- 
sentatives of evaporated milk fac- 
tories say the demand for this prod- 
uct, better known as milk powder, is 
increasing. So far, however, the use 
of powdered milk has been confined 
largely to bakers and confectioners. 
In some big cities, bakers mix it with 
flour in the dry form and merely add 
water. They claim that the results 
are equal to those obtained by using 
fresh milk, while the cost ig mate- 
railly less. It is estimated that the 
cost of milk powder is equivalent to 
fresh milk at 3% cents per quart. It 
will keep In any temperature a year 
or more in the open package. About 
three ounces of powder is obtained 
from one quart fresh milk. One fac- 
tory in New York claims that its out- 
put of powdered milk has quadrupled 
during the past two years and the de- 
mand is steadily increasing. 





Mani Starch—S. H. Y., 
Nicaragua: -In answer to your in- 
quiry about manufacturing starch, the 
article referred to by you appeared 
in the September 1876 issue of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist and refers to the 
manufacture of starch from potatoes 
This edition has long since been out 
of print. Starch is being manufac- 
tured in certain parts of this country, 
particularly in Fiorida, from the roots 
of cassava. 





Soil W. F. Jr., New York 
Write Dr W. H. Jordan, r ex: 
periment station at Geneva, N ¥. 
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ALFALFA SUCCESSES IN CENTRAL OHIO 


CARLTON G. PINNEY, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 


RUE it is that I have been in- 
terested in the production of 
alfalfa for the past ten years. 
The soil we have found best 
adapted to this crop is a river bot- 

tom with a gravel subsoil. We have been 
growing a continuous crop of alfaifa for 
ten years and it is still in its prime. I con- 
sider it one of my best farm crops. When 
we put the crop in we plowed in May and 
kept the weeds down, putting the sced in 
during June. We sowed it with a seeder 
and lightly harrowel it in. I use a drill 
shovel hoe, which does excellent work in 
clean ground. I bought it about nine years 
ago, paying $60 for it. It has paid for itself 
over and over again. I can put in about 
ten acres a day with it. We usually have 
from 20 to 60 acres in alfalfa. It is cus- 
tomary for us to buy our seed. The last four 
bushels we bought cost us $9 a bushel. 

Barnyard manure is applied in the fall af- 
ter the last crop is harvested. I use a ma- 
nure spreader, and find it works well. It is 
a great labor-saver and we could not 
get along without it. The crops of alfalfa 
are cut on the following dates: About May 
25, July 1, August 15, and October 1. Two 
men can handle 12 acres in three days. I cut 
it with an ordinary mowing machine and 
rake it as for timothy. I estimate it costs 
about $2 a ton to produce alfalfa. The last 
crop netted about $60 an acre. A fair aver- 
age yield is about four tons an acre. 

Horses, cattle and hogs are fed alfalfa hay 
on my farm. I believe this is good policy, 
because we find it a most valuable feed and 
have all the manure which we can return to 
the land to help improve it. About 30 tons 
are usually reserved for our own feeding. 
One year I let the second crop stand, but 


For Week Ending May 25, 1907 


did not secure any seed. This was, of course, 
a bad record. To protect crop from rats, 
I build a high stone or tile foundation and 
leave an open space between the cribs and 
mows. I have also tested red clover on my 
farm and secured good crops. This crop, 
however, is not so satisfactory as alfalfa; 
during bad weather red clover is exceedingly 
difficult to handle. One of the most remark- 
able experiences I ever had with alfalfa was 
when I cut five tons an acre from 20 acres 
and sold it four miles from the field at $17 
a ton. Part of this crop was sold out of the 
field at $10 a ton. 

I think farmers would do well in central 
Ohio to pay more attention to this great crop. 
In my opinion, it is one of the most valu- 
able that can be grown, and it is not dif- 
ficult to handle when one gets a good stand. 

Care should be taken, however, in the se- 
lection of the land for this crop. All fields 
on the same farm will not produce like re- 
sults. The bottom land on my place with 
a good subsoil underlaid with gravel seems 
ideal, and I never have trouble. One of my 
fields of alfalfa knee-high is shown in the ac- 
companying picture. This picture was taken 
by the editor of this paper, September 3, af- 
ter the third cutting and was nearly waist- 
high when cut the first week in October. 


ESSENTIALS IN POTATO CULTURE 
PROF THOMAS SHAW 

Ordinarily, the aim should be to have the 
plants reach the surface after the usual sea- 
son for late spring frosts, but should frost 
threaten after the plants have appeared, a 
light covering of earth put on them and re- 
moved the next day will save them. In the 
north, early crops should be planted so as 
to mature before August, and in the south, 
before hot weather injures growth, usually 

not later than, say, the middle of June. 
When no crop precedes the potato crop it 
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may, of course, be planted as soon as thé 
ground has become dry enough to admit of 
its being stirred, but when some other crop 
occupies the ground for a time, then, of 
course, early planting is impossible. Pota- 
toes may come after various crops of the 
same season. They may follow winter rye 
plowed under or pastured. They may be put 
on clover sod after the clover has been 
grazed for a time or has been allowed to 
make considerable growth and is then buried’ 
They may follow general garden crops, at 
lettuce, radishes and certain kinds of onions 
and in the eastern states they can be made 
to come after crimson clover subsequent to’ 
the harvesting of the crop for hay. 

When potatoes are grown in a large way, 
the market conditions should be closely stud- 
ied. Usually the largest profits come from 
the marketing of early potatoes, and in nearly 
all instances the highest profit comes from 
the potatoes first in the market. The aim 
should be, therefore, to grow them for the 
high price. This, however, is hopeless, un- 
less the land is what is known as a quick 
soil, that is, a soil so light that it warms up 
quickly, and pushes early growth rapidly 
along. 

There is also another important reason 
for growing early varieties for the market. 
It is this, that early varieties and early 
grown crops suffer much less than those 
grown late, from the disease known 
as blight. arly varities do sometimes 
suffer from blight, but seldom very se- 
riously. 


Alfalfa Meal fed hogs in a Pennsyl- 
vania test was not as cheap as wheat bran. 
Of course, the price of alfalfa is much higher 
in Pennsylvania than the west. Alfalfa 
ground. into meal costs $23 per ton, while, 
bran costs only $20 per ton. 
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FOURTH CROP OF ALFALFA AND ATTRACTIVE FARM HOME IN CENTRAL OHIO 


The field of alfalfa shown above is reproduced from a picture snapped by our editor September 3 on the farm of Carlton G. Pinney, a 
few miles north of Columbus, in Franklin county, O. This field has been cut three times. 


duced . between August 12 and date the picture was taken. 


waist-high. 


Charles F. Johnson. The Pinney farm contains 170 acres and has been in the family since 1828. 


The remarkable growth here shown was pro- 
At the time the fourth crop was harvested, early in October, it was nearly 
Mr Pinney is shown in the picture with his hands behind him discussing the merits of the crop with bis brother-in-law, 


It is considered one of the best farms in 


central Ohio. Alfalfa is one of the leading crops, and the article in this issue by Mr Pinney is well worth reading. He is a firm believer 


in alfalfa and has been remarkably successful in its culture. 


to-date plans, with every tonvenience found in the modern city home. The house cost 
of the house, rural free delivery and telephone connections with Columbus. this makes an ideal farm site. 


His splendid country home contains 14 rooms and is built on modern, up- 


With a trolley line within a short distance 
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SILOS AND SILO FILLING 
D, © DEAN, LENAWEE COUNTY, MICH 


With machinery to do the work from start 
to finish, it is possible to put up succulent 
feed at a cost of from 96 cents. to 
$1.25 a ton, no matter what the season. 
The necessary thing to do if’ you would 
make the cost low is to plant a corn that 
grows tall, with abundant fodder, a sweet 
stalk, good ears and will ripen in your own 
locality. As soon as it is planted, I go over 
it with the drag to remove the furrows the 
planter has made. As soon as the corn ap- 
pears above the surface, I again put on the 
drag, and the next week the planter. 

If the weather has been warm I can use 
the sulky cultivator the next time, or if not, 
the weeder. I keep up a constant cultivating 
just as long as I am able to get into the corn. 
If the season is dry, I cultivate more often to 
bring up the moisture. As soon as the corn 
/ begins to dent and glaze I prepare to put it 
in.’ A harvester is put into the fieli for a 
half day’s work before beginning to draw, in 
order to keep ahead of the teams. I use a 
cutter with a blower attachment, as the 
blower saves the cost of two men. Two men 
are put into the silos to throw the incoming 
-corn to the sides and tramp it down firmly, 
30 it will not spoil. 

On the outsidé, two men stand at the ma- 
chine to feed it. One cuts the bands and one 
shoves it to the knives. Three teams draw 
from the fields, and two men are in the fields 
to help load. Having three silos to fill, I usu- 
ally have them filled Friday and Saturday, let 
it stand over Sunday to settle, and finish Mon- 
day morning. I aim to cut the silage three- 
fourths of an inch long, as the finer it is cut 
the closer it packs; more corn can be put in 
the silo, and it will keep better. I succeeded 
in putting 8 acres of this corn into my silos, 
holding altogether 140 tons, and this, com- 
bined with alfalfa hay and a pound of cotton- 
seed meal sprinkled over the silage each day, 
forms a perfectly balanced ration for my 
Jersey cows, as their record will show. 

I consider this method of storing corn as 
the cheapest and most profitable way of han- 
dling the crop. My expense for putting up 
140 tons of silage the past season was as fol- 
lows: 
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EXPENSES INVOLVED 


Plowing eight acres, ............+. $14.00 
Pinating, ..<.>- Se aati a at 9:8 @ . $ 8.00 
Cultivating and dragging, .......... $20.00 
Harvester, $1.50 per acre, .......... $12.00 
SEE. ORR BUTIRS..... cic cin sccscdcciese $25.00 
RPG TINGS ae daw: cow bs vce ec cee’ $16.25 


Three men at $2 per day, .......... $18.00 
Three men at $1.50 per day, ........ $11.25 
Three balls of twine, ......eeee0e0- $ 1.65 
Feeding men and teams, ........... 


Total cost of filling, ........ osce scans 
THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED 

For years I have been engaged in putting 
up silage and have learned a few things as 
well, and reduced my expenses in the work. 
I insist the man shall come with his engine 
the day before and get it in working order 
before the men come to fill, for the reason 
that with nine men waiting, time is money. 

My silos are of wood and square, also set 
in the barns. If I were building a silo today 
{ would build outside and of steel, convenient 
to my barn, and I know it would be easier to 
fill. These three silos furnish feed for 15 
cows at less than $1 a ton, and with the pres- 
ent prices of food stuff, I ask where you can 
get so cheap a feed and one so easily han- 
dled? With the corn cut fine there are no 
cornstalks to draw out in the spring and 
plow under. No dairyman should be without 
a silo, not only for winter, but should have a 





small one when the pastures are dry, for sum- ~ outgo of that account carefully recorded, In . the result desired. 


mer. I feed green alfalfa at night and si- 
lage in the morning during July and August, 
and find it keeps up the milk supply. 

One of my neighbors, a young man who is 
just starting in the dairy business, built a silo 
last summer, and when it was filled it had 
cost him $4 a ton for his feed. This, you un- 
derstand, included the eost of the silo. I 
have never known but one man to give up 
using a silo after trying it. His reason was, 
it cost too much to fill it and he could not see 
that his feed cost only $1 a ton, even then. 
As the world moves we must progress, and if 
under present conditions we would succeed 
financially we must do intensive farming and 
keep up with the age. A silo today is a neces- 
sity as well as a convenience. 


A WORKABLE SYSTEM OF FARM ACCOUNTS 
Cc, S. PHELPS, CONNECTICUT 

While most of us can tell whether our 
farms, as a whole, pay a profit, few know 
whieh crops or which animals are most prof- 
itable or which are kept at a loss. It is easier 
by far to affect the profits by reducing the 
cost of production than by advancing the 
selling price of any crop. The cost is in the 
farmers’ hands, while the market price is 
controlied by the law of supply and demand. 
To lower the cost of production, it is impor- 
tant to study ail the factors entering into that 
cost, which can only be done by a system of 
accounts. 

We farmers need to realize that our time 
as managers is worth more than that of the 
common iaborers, and it is not economy to 
do the work that we can hire for 15 cents 
per hour and at the same time neglect the 
work of the manager. — 

COST OF PRODUCTION 

The chief factors entering into the cost of 
production are labor and cost of food. The 
labor generally ‘includes that of man, animal 
and machinery. This is difficult to estimate 
because the life of machinery is so short and 
the expense of keeping farm teams extends 
throughout the year, whether they are work- 
ing or not. For this purpose, I have a daily 
labor record, which shows the cost of work 
put on each crop each day. We have printed 
time cards, which each man fills out, that 
are valuable on large farms. These are 
transferred to the larger daily sheet, which 
shows where each man and team has worked 
each hour. 

The cost of team labor is calculated in pe- 
riods of six months, so as to include several 
winter months in each period. It is fair te 
the whole system of farming to charge team 
labor by its average cost per hour, based 
upon a period of six months. This cost in- 
cludes feed, shoeing and a small deprecia- 
tion in horses, harnesses and waguns. The 
labor of the man is charged up at what it 
costs per hour and the labor of the owner the 
same, when he works with the man. 


To make proper charge for machinery, 
some depreciation on its value must be 
charged to each crop. Special machinery, 
such as for hay, potatoes, etc, lasts about five 
years and 20% of the valué isa fair depre- 
ciation. Some classes ef machinery, as wag- 
ons, plows, etc, do not depreciate so much, 
perhaps not more than 10%. 

A debit and credit item in the ledger must 
be kept for each crop and each class of ani- 
mals. This I do on an ordinary ledger sheet 
which is punched and put on a Shannon file. 
This sheet is 14x9 inches, ruled the long 
way. Im each one of these accounts, the 
inventory is first entered and the income and 


GRAIN AND FORAGE CROPS 


the case of feeds grown on the farm, I charge 
the value sufficient to cover the cost of pro- 
duction and let the profits on the crops show 
up in the animals. Purchased feeds are 
charged at cost, plus expense of hauling and 
grinding, etc. Manures are charged to crops 
simply at the cost of labor to handle them, 
which seems to be about the fairest method 
we have, the animals being credited with 
its valve. Purchased fertilizers are charged 
at cost. 

A final essential is a balance sheet, which 
corresponds to a profit’ and loss account, but 
which I call an income and outgo account, 
as I can put items into it which really rep- 
resented no cash transactions, such as the 
farm garden. For petty accounts, I use a 
ecard index ledger with cards 4x8 inches, 
which is very handy and simple. 

The question arises as to where is the 
value of these separate accounts over the 
simple debit and credit account with the farm 
as a whole. The advantages are these: It 
tells the cost of raising each of the crops and 
shows up.the expensive ones at once; it gives 
a basis of judging the work of the farm, 
so as to improve the methods, and it shows 
where all of the labor expense has been ap- 
plied. 


HILL VS DRILL PLANTING FOR CORN 
& B. HARTMAN, CALHOUN COUNTY, MICH. 


Farmers in this section differ greatly in 
their method of planting corn. Practice is 
about equally divided between the hill and the 
drill methods, and many arguments are ad- 
vanced on both sides. The chief advantages 
claimed by the drill advocates are labor saved 
in marking and planting, greater ease in cut- 
ting with binder, and by some, a greater yield. 
The hill advocates urge greater ease and bet- 
ter work in cultivation, less hand labor, 
greater facility in hand cutting, and as good 
yields. 

I am inclined to side with the latter elass, 
basing my reasons on observation and expe- 
rience with both methods. If the fleld is 
fairly level and of good size, the farmer can 
row his corn both ways with the check rower 
with but little more labor than in rowing it 
one way with the drill. If he cannot afford 
to own this machine, he can get the work done 
by someone who has one and makes a busi- 
mess of operating it. If this is not practical 
he can use the marker and hand planter with 
but little more time consumed and less outlay 
for tools. I will admit that the binder works 
a little better in drilled corn, as the cutting is 
more even, but the difference is not great. As 
for a greater yield, I do not believe that with 
equally good culture there is any perceptible 
difference, for the roots permeate all the soil 
with either method. 

In regard to the hill advantages, there can 
‘be no question but that corn can be cultivated 
more easily both ways, and a better job done. 
It can also be kept clean without hand labor, 


which is not the case with drilled corn. This 


is the chief advantage of the hill system, and 
is worth considering by those who have 
worked their corn one way until it is so 
ridged that the teeth simply follow the old 
marks and will not throw the soil in to cover 
up the weeds. I tried it until discouraged and 
troubled with a lame back from hoeing, and 
then sold my third interest in a drill. 


Tankage for Hogs—In a Nebraska exper- 
iment hogs fed on tankage made more rapid 
gains and consequently shortened the feed- 
ing period. This feed also contained a high 
percentage of protein and only a small 
amount of the feed was required te produce 




















ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


WORKING AGAINST SAN JOSE SCALE 

Fruit growers have been more or less 
alarmed in certain sections of New York re- 
garding the spread of the San Jose scale. 
To ascertain the general conditions and ef- 
fectiveness of the police work being done by 
the state, American Agriculturist sent out 
the following inquiry to leading fruit grow- 
ers: “What are fruit growers doing in your 
section to suppress San Jose scale? Is the 
inspection and work conducted by the state 
department of agriculture satisfactory to 
fruit growers in general in your section? Is 
the work considered practical and is the 
scale being held in check or is it still spread- 
ing?” The following replies have been re- 
ceived: 

TESTIMONY FROM THE FIELD 


There is very little done in my part of 
Columbia county to keep the scale in check. 
Within a mile of my place are orchards in- 
fected, with nothing being done by wav of 
treatment to prevent its spreading. The work 
of inspection is not at all adequate to the 
needs. There should be far more informa- 
tion in relation to the scale disseminated. 
The department of agriculture should re- 
quire its inspectors to give public exhibitions 
of methods of preparing and applying the 
cure. Instead of spraying an ecrchard of an 
individual of which the community knows lit- 
tle or nothing when the work is done, there 
should be a general notice given, that the 
fact may be known and more knowledge of 
the scale and its treatment obtained. Old 
orchards are doomed and in time will be an- 
nihilated. The work of the department along 
this line, in addition to enforcing the law, 
should be made of far greater educational 
value.—[George T. Powell, Columbia Cownty. 

Fruit growers in this section are at work 
very seriously. The inspection is consid- 
ered of great value, especially in nurseries. 
Many farmers do not know the scale when 


they see it. In such cases they depend upon 
the inspectors.—[T. B. Wilson, Ontario 
County. 


ENCOURAGING REPORT FROM YATES COUNTY 
It gives me great pleasure to state that, so 
far as is known, there is ne San Jose scale in 








this immediate vicinity. The nearest I know 
of is some ten miles away. Fruit growers 
are alive to the situation, and are watching 
the approach of the enemy closely and will 
be ready to open fire as soon as the first 
skirmishers are seen. So far as the work of 
the state department is concerned along this 
particular line, we know very little about it 
here.—-[E. C. Gillett, Yates County. 
NEED OF AWAKENING ORCHARDISTS 

The San Jose scale is quite extensively 
scattered in the north part of this county and 
only a comparatively few are fighting it. D. 
B. Van Buren, the state inspector, is work- 
ing very hard and doing what he can to 
awaken orchardists into helping him, but as 
his territory extends over three counties, it 
gives him far too much work. The use of 
lime and sulphur is becoming more general 
than anything else, but it is very hard on 
men and pumps, particularly the latter. Our 
farmers’ club is hammering away at its 
members and inducing them to activity, but 
unfortunately, only a small proportion of 
orchardists belong to it, and very many who 
do not are neglecting the scale. In some 
cases the trees are already dead.—[J. S. 
Woodward, Niagara County. 

In this section fruit growers are just 
awakening to the use of sulphur and lime 
for spraying for scale. Many use scalecide, 
but some orchards won't be treated. I do not 
think spraying will hold this in check wholly, 
but we have made a good commencement 
this spring. We have only one.inspector for 
western New York, and he is doing all he 
can.—[Albert Wood, Orleans County. 


GROWING POPCORN FOR MARKET 


C. J. RICHARDSON, LAKE COUNTY, 0 


The truck farmer usually has some crop 
from which he realizes greater profits some 
years than others. I do not know of any 
farm crop that is as constant and steady in 
demand as that of popcorn. The price has 
remained about the same one year with an- 
other for the past 15 years. I have averaged 
about a ton of popcorn each year, and have 
no difficulty in selling it at a good round fig- 
ure. Our soil seems to be well adapted to this 





MARYLAND KIEFFER PEARS GRADED FOR MARKET 
Of all the pears that appear in the large eastern city markets the Kieffer is the 


greatest rival of the long-favored Bartlett. 
quality. 


The Kieffer, as ordinarily grown, is of poor 
Some growers, however, produce it of fairly edible quality. i 


A large quantity 


of the commercial canned pears are Kiefferg; often labeled Bartietts and sold on the rep- 


utation already gained by the Bartlett. 


hardy, vigorous and a prolific bearer. 








Hundreds of tons of Kieffers are sold by the push 
cart men in the large city markets simply because of their attractive color. 


The tree is 





. the ‘straw stack. 
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crop. We plant as early as possibie, on ground 
on which we have grown Hubbard squashes 
the year previous. 

We cultivate regularly, so as to keep the 
corn free from weeds. We use a hoe very 
little. We usually pliant by hand, using a 
hoe, dropping three grains in a hill, 3 feet 
apart, rows running both ways. We get the 
best results this way. We never cut until the 
corn is thoroughly ripe. Popcorn fodder 
makes an extra fine fodder. Farmers in plant- 
ing popcorn should be sure to let it mature 
on the stalk before it is cut or husked. We 
husk it about six weeks after it is cut and 
put it in cribs especially prepared for it, and 
it is left in these cribs a year before it is 
sold. To sell to advantage in very large quan- 
tities you must be very ca/eful, as there are 
many sharks in the field, who are going to 
take advantage of you if you are not on the 
lookout. 

If popcorn is “sold at retail one must be 
careful that it is well cured and pops regu- 
larly, otherwise there will be great difficulty 
in selling to the same individual the second 
time. I usually test thoroughly by popping 
some, and then know exactily in what con- 
dition it is. We give good, round weight or 
measure, and are careful not to misrepresent 
our corn. In this way our trade is being built 
up regularly. 


SPRING PIGS THE MOST PROFITABLE 


H. E. COLBY, IOWA 

The profitable pig, in the estimation of 
many farmers, is the spring pig. The earlier 
he comes the earlier he can be marketed and 
the quicker you get your returns. The early 
pig, however, demands special attention, be- 
cause the little fellows are susceptible to sud- 
den changes, and the weather at this time is 
variable. In order to have the sows produce 
strong, healthy litters, I give them special 
care for some time before farrowing. They 
are separated from the rest of the herd and 
put into pens where they will not be dis- 
turbed or crowded. An abundance of bed- 
ding is provided and they are given warm 
sleeping quarters. 

Besides comfort, I provide the sows with 
nutritious feed. They have a good supply 
of bone and muscle-producing grains and they 
are fed in such a way that they will get some 
exercise. I like to sprinkle oats on the feed- 
ing floor, so that they have to work a little 
to get them. This feed is rich in protein 
and helps build up the bony structure and 
keeps the digestive apparatus in good condi- 
tion. Corn, I believe, is too much of a 
heat producer to be fed extensively at this 
time. I think that the sow needs something 
which will prevent fever and similar diseases. 
A little bran and a little oil meal is good, if 
there are signs of constipation. It is fre- 
quently difficult to get the sow to eat the 
oil meal, but if it is scattered in the troughs 
before the mash is fed she will usually clean 
it up. 

After farrowing she should be brought 
back to heavy feed gradually. If put upon 
it at once it is apt to derange her system, and 
when that takes place she will not be as prof- 
itable an animal. In order that the litter 
may all be raised the sow must be quiet, 
well fed and contented. 

In the summer time I have them 
scattered over. my blue grass lot and 
each sow keeps her litter of pigs by itself. 
During the farrowing season I like to have 
the pens lined up on the south side of some 
good windbreak. I find nothing better than 
This cuts off the wind and 
provides an abundance of péiding at the 
same timo. 
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FARM AND BARN 


The Cream of 
Cream Separators 
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0 @ whole bunch. = pply can -- 
low. you ean fill it wi ‘one han 


\ Zcars onclosed, dirt free, absolutely 
i Sooita —no oll holes, no bother— 


needs only a spoonful of oil once or 
twice a week—uses same oil over and 


over. —— twice the storeekima te force 
of any other sepa ms ce as 
cies. lds w y ‘3 record for cl 
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Read what one man says and we have on file in our office 


hundreds of similiar letters just as good: 
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. ELLsworts, Worcester, Mass. 








It’s the same verdict everywhere—they all tefl the same story—more milk 
—more butter, better grade,finer quality, gained'by using 


CONTINENTAL GLUTEN FEED 


The great concentrated feed that takes the place of cottonseed mea! and 
linseed oil meal. It’scheaper than corn or oats, makes better butter, keeps 
the cows healthy, prevents off feed and puts. profit in the cow owners 


pocket. 


Have you tried it? You can make your cows pay it you will 


give them Continental Gluten Feed for it’s a profit-maker. 


Ask your dealer or write to us direct. 


CONTINENTAL CEREAL ©O., 


PEORIA, ILL. 





4+ shearing, & 


Details of Dipping Sheep ~ 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 

Sheep ticks like the poor, are 
almost always present. Where 
they come from is, in a sense, a mys- 
tery. The flockmaster dips his flock 
and for some time subsequently it 
would be difficult to find any ticks 
when the work is well done, but 
gradually ticks begin to show them- 
selves and when shearing time comes 
round again, the process has to be 
repeated. It would seem possible to 
so thoroughly eradicate ticks that 
they would cease to be _ present. 
Nevertheless, such a condition is very 
seldom present, if indeed ever. 


DIP AFTER SHEARING 


It would seem probable that if sheep 
were dipped once, and that if the dip- 
ping be done just after the shearing; 
that if the lambs be dipped twice 
with an interval of, say, 10 days be- 
tween the dippings, that the ticks 
should be practically cleaned out. The 
sheep should, however, be put in 
other quarters immediately after the 
dipping and not again allowed to 
revisit the old quarters for some 
weeks subsequently. Allowing the 
Sheep to go back again to their old 
quarters is largely responsible for the 
reinfestation of the fiock, and yet it 
is Mot eRev +, wholly prevent this. 

The best dips are proprietary dips. 
Some of these have wrsenic as a base, 
some have tobacco and some have 
other poisonous preparations, It 
would be safe to say that nearly all 
of these are good, but it would not 
be safe to say whicn are the best; 
that is, it would not be safe for me 
to say this, as it would probably re- 
sult in a storm of protest. The lime 
and sulphur dip is a cheap prepara- 
tion and may be compounded and pre- 
pared by the owner. It is also effec- 
tive, but the evidence is pretty clear 
that it does, to some extent, injure 
the wool, except when the sheep are 
dipped just after shearing. 

On the assumption that some of the 
proprietary dips will be used, the di- 
rections given for using them may be 
safely followed, hence that need not 
be dwelt upon in t's paper. Wheth- 
er the owner should invest in a gal- 
vanized tank or make a box that is 
water-right in which to dip the sheep, 
will depend upon the size of the 
flock and the continuing of the work. 
Usually it will pay to invest in a gal- 
vanized tank when the flock is kept 
from year to year. Such a tank is 
not costly. It is durable and it may 
be easily moved if necessary from 
place to place. It is always advisable 
to provide a dripping board in- con- 
nection with the tank that will carry 
the drip back from the sheep to the 
tank. They should be held on this for 
a short time while the drip Bg 
squeezéd out of the wookh” i 

Of ‘course, in’ large ‘Rocks the, ar- 
rangements afe more élaboratée. A 
long and, narrow. trough ‘is made 


through which the sheep _aré forced 


to swim fronjend to.end: When" they 


4: get.to-the farther end. they shouldbe 


Heid for ‘a=shott. time on a, platform 
thas Will carry the drip back again to 
the tank. 

Uniléss itis known that no ticks are 


‘| present, sheép<should.be dipped: évery 
spring. just after theyare: shorn, If 
‘+ they-have .any ticks in the fall, when 


going into winter quarters, they should 
be: dipped again, as the ticks will 
multiply rapidly through the winter 
and may. prove @ source of much loss 
in the condition of the sheep, If the 
shéep Could be aipped oncé just after 
the lambs twice; as out-* 
lined above, and the whole flock then 


removed for a time to other quarters, ° 





| the . ékpectation could. -be  éherished- 
|.that all the ticks would be removed. 
| Has any one. ever accomplished this? 
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Permanent Roofing for Fart Buildings 


WwW. M. BENNINGER, NORTHAMPTON] OO, Pa 





The first essential for“a biildihe is 
a good foundation; next 1b good andj 
substantial walls: and théh most :im-( 
portant, is a permanent roof! Not a 
roof that will rust, rot, fade, track, | 
crumble, or leak %Sven) if annuallv 
patched or painted. If miy opinion: 
there is one kind of roofing that 
is lasting and satisfactory, and that is 
siate. A butiding covered with slate 
is everlasting, strictly fire-proof and 
never needs paint or repairs. It al- 
ways looks fresh and new, gives clean 
and healthy water for a cistern and 
is always beautiful and attractive. 
Such a slate roof costs only a trifle 
more thanashingle orany other kind 
of roofing. Any carpenter who has 
the tools and a little experience can 
lay slate. It is worth five times as 
much as any other roof I have ever 
tried. It is highly important that the 
purchaser should have some knowl- 
edge of slate or buy only from good, 
reliable parties; In a good’ many 
quarries there are small beds be- 
tween the big beds. The small-bed 
slate look the same at first to the in- 
experienced eye as the big-bed slate, 
but in a few years they will fade and 
crumble. Years ago it was the prac- 
tice of many quarries to work fine 
small-bed slate in with the big-bed, 
doing great harm ‘to the slate inter- 
est. Of late years, reliable quarries 
only work up big-beds for roofing 
and use the smali-bed slate for pur- 
poses in which a softer slate is re- 
quired. In buying, always insist on 
getting big-bed, solid color slate. 





The Most Profitable Horse to have 
on the farm is the good brood mare. 
She will raise a colt each year and it 
will sell for a snug sum in the fall, 
With a little extra care the mare will 
do as much work as any horse. This 
is the kind that the average farmer 
wants and is the kind he should get 
for his own benefit. Have at least one 
good brood mare on the farm, raise 
your own horses and some to sell. 


All Special Industries are beset with 
ridicule to some extent and are thus 
oftentimes unmistakably hindered in 
their progress. Those who have be- 
come. interested -in goats have ex- 
pected more of such ridicule than 
they- have actually received, and it 
can now be said that everybody is 
the friend of the Angora, The goat 
has been thef riend of man from the 
beginning and it cannot be spared 
now without creating a deficiency in 
the sum of human comfort and hap- 
piness.—_[G. . F. Thompson, United 
States department of agriculture. 


Dairy Ration Nutrients—It is an es- 
tablished fact that in order to utilize 
food to the best advantage animals 
should have a properly balanced ra- 
tion, and the amount and. proportion 
of the nutrients in the ration depend 
upon the work the animal is doing. 
For example, a dairy cow of average 
weight; producing 22 pounds mily 
dally, according te American stan- 
dards, requires daily 2.5 pounds pro- 
tien, 13 pounds carbohydrates and 0.5 
pound fat, all digestible, with a nutri- 
tive ratio of 1 to 5.7.'By nutritive ra- 
tio is meant the proportion of nitrog- 
enous to non-nitrogenaus nutrients. 
In order to obtain it the fat is multi- 
plied bythe factor 2.4 added to the 
carbohydrates, and the sum divided 
by the protein. The ordinary products 
of the farm have a wide ratio and 
their use for the most economical re- 
turn usually requires the purchase of 
costly feeds. Alfalfa’ on the other 
hand is rich in protein, having a nu- 
tritive ratio of 1 to 3.5, and can be 


: used to a large extent for supplying 


the protein deficent in the other home- 
grown foods.—[Dr G. A. Billings, New 
Jersey Experiment Stgtion. 




















Light on Modern Dairy Problems 


The New York milk exchange di- 
rectors fix the price of milk as far 
below the cost of production as pos- 
sible and squeeze the producer for 
the freight. The labor problems, 
prices of feeds, and clean milk stand- 
ards all tend to increase the price of 
production. In thousands of cases, 
farmers are shipping milk at a loss. 
Dr Charles M. Seltzer of . Philadel- 
phia, and a practical dairyman, says 
it costs 7 to 8 cents a quart to pro- 
duce an especially clean milkgunder 
present conditions. No well informed 
farmer will deny it. Yet the exchange 
is holding down the price to the 
producer. Dr Seltzer has looked the 
old cow squarely in the face and 
asked her a few plain, everyday ques- 
tions. The following article by him 
should be read by every dairyman in 
the country.—[ Editor. 

The expressions uttered by dairy- 
men, and the impressions gained 
from the best dairy papers, together 
with my own experience, have led me 
to believe there “&{re many practices 
in dairying based on error. For in- 
gtance, if one reads, as I did recently, 
shat according to the experience of a 
tertain dairyman, a man can milk 25 
. to 35 cows an hour, and then that one 
finds in his own experience under. the 
most advantageous circumstances a 
man cannot milk over 15 average 
cows, the mischief of such a state- 
ment is very strongly impressed. 

This mischief is harmful both to 
the milker in that it puts him into a 
false light, and to the owner in that 
if he is inexperienced he may base 
his calculations as to the cost of work 
in the barn on such false statements, 
and will find that his calculations will 
not work out properly, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he has endeavored 
to obtain his information from good 
authority. 

The largest factor of discord on the 
farm arises from the fact that most 


of the so-called dairy farmers still 
unite s0 many other branches of 
farming with their speciality, and 


through lack of accuracy in the keep- 
ing of accounts are unable properly 
to credit and debit their milk produc- 
ing department. Of course, they will 
argue that these side issues are real- 
ly small matters, and frequently that 
is true, but all of them in the aggre- 
gate make a vast difference in the fig- 
ures relating to the dairy, Farmers 
seem to forget the old maxim, “That 
trifles make perfectoin,’”’ but that per- 
fection is no trifle. There are also 
many instances when the supposition 
that the side issue is a Small affair, is 
not true, not by willful misrepresenta- 
tion,. but because of lack of apprecia- 
tion of really how much time, labor 
and expense are incurred by them. 

By modern dairying, I mean the 
production of pure milk that is clean, 
containing an average of 4% butter 
fat or over; that is kept sweet by low 
temperature not by preservatives and 
is served to the customer within 24 
to 36 hours from the time it leaves 
the cow. 

THE COST OF SUCH A PRODUCT 


In these days of rigid milk inspec- 
tions it would seem that pure milk 
would be always universally procur- 
able. This is not the case because of 
a fault in the law most commonly 
used in designating pure milk in the 
cities. Usually the percentage of but- 
ter fat is made the element in estab- 
lishing a standard of purity, and this 
standard is usually so low, being from 
3 to 344%, so as to let in the produce 
of some breeds of cattle that produce 
milk of this low standard. 

To produce clean milk means a 
clean milker, perfectly clean utensils, 
clean stables and healthful food and 
clean air in these stables. We should 
also, include clean and healthful food 
and clean water, instead of stagnant 
pools. So great is the additional cost 
of these things over those ordinari- 
ly used in producing the common 
milk supply that 2 cents a quart is 





DAIRYING FOR PROFIT 


the minimum addition that can be 
made to the production of ordinary 
milk to cover the cost of them. Of 
course, the labor bill is the largest 
item, but the investment in the prop- 
er apparatus and the interest and 
wear and tear on it is not to be dis- 
regarded. 

An additional expense to this item 
is incurred by the employment of 
methods necessary to keep the milk 
at a temperature of 50 degrees or 
lower in order that the customer may 
receive it sweet. The maintenance 
of the proper cooling apparatus and 
the free use of ice is an expense that 
cannot be ignored. It might seem 
at first as if the percentage of butter 
fat in milk would not count in the 
element of its production, but this is 
not true, because the cattle that give 
a low fat percentage most frequently 
give a higher average of quantity, 
and when bulk is the main object, 
they destroy the element of competi- 
tion from cattle that give milk with a 
high butter fat content. 

Milk with a high butter fat content 
therefore costs more a quart and it is 
worth more, although the dealer fre- 
quently minimizes the importance of 
this item in making his deal with the 
farmer. The serving of milk within 
24 to 36 hours of the time of its pro- 
duction, tends to increase cost to the 
producer, because of the greut haste 
necessary in getting it to the market, 
frequently involving long distance 
hauls. The thorough cleaning of cans 
and bottles should involve steriliza- 
tion and when this is done on the 
farm, it means the necessity of a 
steam producing plant, thus not only 
involving a financial outlay, but a 
more expensive grade of labor to 
manage the plant properly. 

When milk is bottled on the farm, 
the increased cost of freight and the 
enormous increased breakage in send- 
ing the bottles backward and forward 
to the city, both make a substantial 
addition to the cost of production. 
All these things put together make 
an additional cost of producing pure, 
clean milk that cannot be less than 2 
cents a quart in very large quantities 
under most favorable management, 
and when the production is 300 to 500 
quarts a day the cost over ordinary 
methods will be nearer 3 than 2 cents 
a quart. 


COST OF MILK TO THE FARMER 
Taking 15 cows as a unit that one 
man is capable of taking care of, as 
well as the product therefrom, and 
[To Page 622] 
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and cups are wide eno’ 
with every U.S. Separa 
cleans all dirt 


apart, and put together ready for work. 
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Easy 


{It’s an exact copy of a photograph.) You can’t 
expect pure cream and good 

dirty separator bowl, and the construction of some 
bowls makes it next to impossible to clean them. 
Others-have from jo to 40 inside pieces of all 
sorts and shapes, and to get them all actually 


more work than the pans and crocks. Then 
some bowls are long and narrow not unlike a 
shot-gun barrel, but you can’t clean them witha 
ramrod because one end is closed, so you swab them 


mighty careful the milk and water squirt out all over you. 
Now, please look again at the picture. While the improved 


UNITED STATES SEPARATOR 


Holds the World’s Record for Cleanest Skimming, 


is simplicity has not been sacrificed to clean okiyming as in other makes. 
? Only four parts to the whole 
inside cups, the smooth steel bowl and the cover, 
h to be easily cleaned inside, and in the cover there 

are no crooked tubes or obstructions of any kind to catch and hold dirt. 
is the best and most sanitary means of cleani 
tor we furnis 
and “skum” out of the bowl. 

bowl —threc to five minutes’ work does it easily an ghl ° 

Our new 1907 catalogue shows five different photographs of the U.S. bowl, both taken 
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40 free. 
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CAN_DAN PATCH PACE A MILE IN 1:54?” 


HIS TRAINER 


ASTONISH THE WORLD IN 1907. 


This Beautiful Picture 
In 6 Brilliant Colors 
Mailed to You Free. 


& MARVELOUS PICTURE OF TWO WORLD CHAMPIONS. 


| Dan Patch 1:55, The Pacing King, 


Cresceus 2:0234, The Trotting King. 
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FRUITS AND 


Potash is the connect- 
ing link between the 
. soil and heavy crops. 


The most important plant 
food for vegetable growth is 
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“Truck Farming” is a val- 
‘uable pamphlet written by 
“eminent men of scientific 

training and national repu- 
tation. We mail it free to 
farmers who write for it. 


_ GERMAN KALI WORKS 
03 Nassau Street, New York 





CUTAWAY TOOLS FOR LARGE HAY CROPS 


Threé of Clark’s intense Cultivators produced this 
ie: on 141-2 acres 102 tons of well dried Alfalfa, 
‘imothy and Redtop hay. Lf you want to know how 


DOUBLE ACTIONY JOINTED POLE CUTA 


-*Jointed pole takes all weight off horses and keeps 
‘their heel: vp from disks.” 


‘CUTAWAY HARROW CO, 58 Main St. 
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THE MOWER 


i Y will kill all the weede in your lawns. If you k 
the weeds cut so they do not go to seed, 
A yo grass without breakingthe ‘amail feeders 
bf the roots, the — thick and weeds 
disappear. The will do it. 
CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CO. - «+ «= 
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ing machine, 
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other sprayer made. Booklet tree. 


276 Sabin Be, te Mich. 
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Spraying Recommendations 


In a recent bulletin the Nebraska 
experiment station gives the results 
secured from the spraying demfonstra- 
tions which they carried on last year. 
The following recommendations are 
given as a result of these tests: 

Spray with bordeaux after the clus- 
ter buds open, but before the indi- 
vidual flower buds open. és 

Spray with bordeaux and some poi- 
son, such as arsenate of lead, paris 
green, etc, as soon as possible after 
the blossoms fall, and at any rate be- 
fore the calyx lobes of the apple close. 

Spray with bordeaux and poison 
three or four weeks after the flowers 
fafi. 

Spray with arsenate of lead about 
July 20. 

Spray with arsenate of lead about 
August 10. 

Use paris green at the rate of one- 
fourth to one-third pound per barrel 
of bordeaux. Use arsenate of lead at 
the rate of two pounds per barrel of 
bordeaux or water. 

Make bordeaux as follows: Blue- 
stone four pounds, quicklime six 
pounds, water 50 gallons. Slake the 
lime, dissolve the. bluestone, dilute 
each with half the required quantity 
of water, and mix thoroughly. 

Use good nozzles and maintain @ 
high pressure as uniformly as possible 
in order to distribute the liquid in a 
mist-like spray. Take care to reach 
all parts of the trees and to avoid 
drenching any part. Careless spraying 
should not be tolerated. 





Picking and Marketing Raspberries 


CHARLES A. UMOSELLE, ATLANTIC CO, N J 


The picking season is the most 
critieal time of the year, especially, if 
you grow red raspberries on a large 
seale. No matter how large your 
patch may be nor how well cared for, 
if there is no system in packing, crat- 
ing and marketing the crop is in dan- 
ger. The market demands looks, 
style, etc, so we use pint baskets as 
they keep better and look neater after 
being jolted over country roads. We 
growers all know what a full quart of 
raspberries look like under these con- 
ditions. It usually represents not 
more than a pint when it reaches the 
market. There is too much weight in 
a quart, the bottom berries being 
crushed so that half the juice has es- 
caped. 


Many growers figure there is a sav- 


ing in expense by using quarts; but 
our Loudon raspberries have usually 
retailed from 10 to 15 cents a pint 
while others were bringing 8 to 10 
cents a quart in the same store. They 
were not as good quality as the Lou- 
don and did not have a label. If the 
market demands pint boxes, give 
them. My advise is if your crop prom- 
ises well and you need many 
boxes, get them early and work at 
them at odd times in rainy weather. 
At the last moment, everyone: is 
rushed and you find a few thousand 
boxes acceptable. I use a box ma- 
chine that sews them with a wire 
staple. It is more satisfactory than 
nailing by hand, and considerably 
faster. 

We have our pickers sign a con- 
tract so they know what to expect, if 
they do not live up to it. Each pick- 
er is numbered and each row is num- 
bered, so when a picker is given a 
row he is held responsible for it, so 
there is no putting the blame onto 
someone else. Each picker pumbers 
his boxes with his number, so it is 
easy to detect any crooked work 
among them. We pay more to our 
regular pickers than to those who 
come just for a little outing, and they 
are more deserving. 

A good picker is one that is always 
on deck and does not get the back- 
ache about 10 am. Of course, every- 
one has a different system of pieking, 
but I mention ours, as it may be ap- 


plied in other cases, at least, in part. 
We have over 75 pickers for rasp- 
berries and blackberries in our busy 
season, besides our regular help, and 
have no difficulty in handling them. 
They know they will be caught i: 
they do not make good. Every picker 
uses a ten-pint carrier, and is sup- 
plied with a card.from which numbers 
are punched as the berrier comes in. 
To keepa record of berries picked, we 
label all our berries with wax paper 
labels which are almost transpar- 
ent. These sell the berries off as soon 
as they get into market. 

People know whose brand of ber- 
ries they are buying, and if every one 
is perfect they are apt to try that 
brand again. If not perfect, they are 
done forever. We sell all our No 2 
berries to c-nning houses, as they 
are a little off by either being too 
small or soft or crumbly and not 
suitable-to put in No 1 boxes. These 
berries are not bad at all, in fact, 
they are very good; as we put them 
up fresh as picked there is no waste. 
No one sees anything but No 1 fresh 
berries, and we cannot supply the de- 
mand. It is the No 2 class of berries 
that a great many growers succeed 
in growing, and they never fail to 
get the No 2 price. 

Then it may be asked, what about 
the canneil berries? They are pro- 
nounced first class by all who have 
tried them. They are sold in the 
leading stores in the city, selling at 
$7 a dozen jars, or 40 cents a pint. 
Does that pay? Just try it. It is 
poor fruit that. gluts the market every 
time. Do not let anyone see any but 
your best. The Loudon red raspberry 
is, we. consider, the finest canner on 
the market. They have a perfect 
color, and keep it after being canned, 
without-the aid of coloring, which a 
great many canned fruits have. In 
fact, there was considerable doped or 
colored canned: good in otr market, 
but the inspectors got after them. 
There fs always a demand for clean, 
fresh canned berries. 


Practical Experience with Pota.oes 


S. B. M’CORMICK, COSHOCTON COUNTY, 0 





I have been interested in potato 
growing for about 12 years. The Irish 
Cobbler, Bovee, Sensation, Beauty of 
Hebron, Early Michigan, Early North- 
er, Green Mountain, Sir Walter Ral- 
eigh, Carman, Uncle Sam, W. W. 
Mammoth; Spaulding No 4, Maggie 
Murphy, have all been tested by me 
and found well suited to this section. 
I have found an upland clay soil well 
adapted to potatoes. Manure heavily 
for each crop and frequently follow 
potatoes on the same ground six or 
seven years. [It is then put back to 
clover and timothy for two years, fol- 
lowing again with potatoes. 

When I use sod, prefer to plow it 
in the fall and apply the manure not 
later than March 1 at the rate of 2) 
tons per acre. If I am not using sod 
land for potatoes the manure its ap- 
plied about the same date, but plow- 
ing is not done until early spring. 
The crop is planted in rows 3 feet 
apart. I get good results by drop- 
ping potatoes 15 inches apart in the 
row the first crop; later crops are 
planted in rows 3 feet apart and 2 
feet in the rows so that we can work 
them both ways. 

I plant usually by hand as we do 
not have a large acreage. On some 
of our potato tand we set fruit trees. 
Eventually this land will be given up 
entirely to the fruit as we do not be- 
lieve in having too many crops on 
the same ground. I begin cultiva- 
tion five days after planting. I then 
harrow and drag, following this with 





BUSINESS NOTICE 
For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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g fire Shovel cultivator; later we cul- 
tivate every six days until vines inter- 
fere and make it difficult to get 
through the rows. I do not think it 
helps potatoes to cultivate them after 
the ground is well covered and the 
tubers are practically set. I have not 
used large quantities of fertilizers, 
but some seasons use it in connection 
with manure and get satisfactory re- 
sults. 

Several years ago potato scab made 
our potatoes unfit for sale. We do not 
have any trouble now as we use the 


corrosive sublimate treatment: Some 
growers regard the formalin treat- 
ment [Use % pint formalin in 15 


Soak potatoes in the 
solution for two hours. It is the best 
fungicide for potato scab.—Editor.] 
more desirable, but we think corrosive 
sublimate answers the purpose as we 
know how to use it and have stuck to 
it, never having had any difficulty 
since we began its use. [One ounce 
sublimate in 7 gallons water. Dip 
potatoes in solution and plant. This 
material is very poisonous and must 
be used with great care.—Editor] 

Blight has not troubled our vines a 
this section. I have a compressed air 
spraying apparatus which we use suc- 
eessfully, although I would prefer a 
power sprayer if I had acreage 
enough. Have never made any test 
regarding sprayed compared with un- 
sprayed potatoes, but understand 
there is a considerable difference 
when the work is carried oa side by 
side. My average yield per acre last 
year was about 375 bushels an acre. 

We use bushel crates and 1% bushel 
bags for marketing our crop. We pay 
special attention to having good, 
clean crops each season. We finish 
digging about September 15. We 
have a two-horse digger which has 
given good results. I have never tried 
to use any intermediate crop at the 
time the potatoes were laid by. I get 
best results where I use a liberal 
amount of manure as indicated above. 
I usually store the crop in the cellar. 
I have very few culls and small pota- 
toes left over. 

When we are digging the small 
and refuse potatoes are left lying on 
the ground and picked up later. We 
use them for feeding to hogs by boil- 
ing them up and mixing with their 
feed. We have found it advisable to 
change seed every two years. I have 
tested about 25 varieties each year 
and find there is very great difference 
in the adaptation of varieties. I have 
made many tests with a view of de- 
termining the character of ground 
from which the greatest yield can be 
obtained and have had increases in 
some varieties over others ranging 
from 20 to 50% I used about 40 
bushels seed last year which cost me 
$30. 

I find the two-horse plow, 60-tooth 
harrow, a good plank drag, a five- 
tooth, one-herse cultivator and an 
up-to-date digger are indispensable in 
potato culture. I think the five-tooth 
or shovel cultivator the finest little 
tool on my farm. Many growers use 
the weeder with great success. I un- 
derstand that it is very satisfactory 
where the ground is level and not too 
stony. 

One of the most remarkable experi- 
ences I ever had with vegetables was 
With potatoes. We grew nine potatoes 
one season that filled a peck measure. 
I think farmers would do well if they 
tested more yarieties carefully in 
their neighborhood rather than plant 
large areas of some variety that is 
boomed by some seedsman in a cer- 
tain section. As indicated above, all 
varieties do not do well in the same 
section. In my experiences any one 
of the potatoes named would be very 
satisfactory for our neighborhood. 

eS . 

Ratsing the Wind in a fanning mill 
will blow out weed seeds and thus 
help you to raise the wind in another 


gallons water. 





sense by having a less weedy farm. = stock. 


THE POULTRY YARD 


When to Discard Breeders 


On the Rip Van Winkle farm we 
combine fancy with utility. We have 
given our exclusive attention to breed- 
ing Single Comb Buff Orpingtons and 
Rose Comb Brown Leghorns. We 
consider the following points in lay- 
ing hens: Health, vigor, size, shape 
and color. We use in the breeding 
pens yearling hens mated with two- 
year-old cockerels, keeping males and 
females separate during molting 
time. In June we dispose of our two- 
year-old hens and part of the year- 
lings or breeders; the balance of the 
yearlings we reserve for our breed- 
ers of the next yar.—[Gladding Sut- 
ton, Greene County, N Y 

In their third year at molting 
time I discard my hens as layers. Oc- 
casionally we keep an extra fine breed- 
er as long as she will lay, especially if 
she is a high-scoring show bird.— 
[William P. Woodworth, Hillsboro 
County, Fila. 

I put all my best hens in the breed- 
ing pen, those not fit for breeding 
being turned loose, using their eggs 
for the table and market and using 
the hens as sitters. I discard them 
about February 1 of each year.— 
[George E. Fuller, Jasper County, Ill. 

I find that in raising Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks the hens become un- 
profitable for laying after they are 
one year oid; for breeding, after two 
or three years old.—[L. P. Tenney, 
Windsor County, Vt. 

As_a rule, it is unprofitable to keep 
hens after they are 18 or 20 months 
old, providing one has pullets raised 
under proper conditions to take their 
places. Under other conditions it 
might be profitable to keep them till 
they dre two or three years old, much 
depending on their egg records, and 
local conditions governing prices of 
feed and products.—[Myron A. Shaw, 
Hampshire County, Mass. 
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' A Hillside Chicken Coop 


GLADDING SUTTON, GREENE COUNTY, N ¥ 








Every year during the breeding 
season thousands of chicks are stunted 
and dwarfed by being overcrowded in 
small brook coops. At the start these 
coops are all right for 15 or 25 
chicks, but as the chicks grow larger 





SIDE HILL COOP 


and the weather becomes warmer 
their condition is anything but 
healthful and conducive to rapid de- 
velopment, especially when the coop 
is closed at night. 

We have adopted the plan of sub- 
stituting a large roosting coop for 
each 30 or 40 chicks as soon as they 
are large enough to roost. This is 
made from a dry goods box 4 feet 
long, 3 feet wide and 3 feet high. 
The front and bottom are removed. 
Two strips are nailed perpendicular 
en the front corner projecting 1 foot 
below the bottom of box. This raises 
the front.and gives the roof the nec- 
essary pitch. Two strips nailed on 
each side form a support for perches 
which are fastened together by cross 
pieces so all may be removed at one 
operation to be sprayed. 

We move this coop twice a week 
and it is always clean and fresh. The 
open front and bottom seem a little 
risky, considering the possibility of 
wandering cats, rats or weasels. But 
we are willing to run some risks if 
we can fill our own and customers’ 
pens in the fall with large, robust 
This one plan has enabled us 


to produce Orpingtons well up to 
standard size, which some fail to do. 
The accompanying sketch of coop 
will explain itself. 


To Stimulate Consumption of Poultry 


The first annual meeting of the 
National poultry and game asso- 
ciation, which met last week in New 
York city, was characterized by a 
general feeling of good work done in 
behalf of the consuming public. Dur- 
ing the year, as shown by George G. 
Brown, the secretary, the association 
has added largely to its membership. 
New York leads with’ 44 members, 
Illinois 26, Massachusetts 12 and 
Pennsylvania 11, with a total of 116, 
distributed in the great poultry rais- 
ing and consuming states. The sec- 
retary also reported the defeat of the 
drawn poultry bill in the New York 
legislature, through the efforts of the 
association, and especially through 
the report on the bacteriology of 
drawn poultry by Dr Henry A. Hig- 
ley. 

In a brief address, the association's 
counsel, F. A. Winslow, called atten- 
tion to the prevailing ignorance of the 
general public concerning the meth- 
ods of handling dressed poultry and 
showed that while the sponsors of the 
drawn poultry bills in various states 
were doubtless prompted by their de- 
sire to serve public welfare, yet they 
had acted upon misinformation; for 
the bacteriological report shows im- 
partially that the present methods 
are the best known. Because of the 
popular misconceptions he urged the 
association to publish in the periodi- 
cal press complete accounts of the 
methods employed so as to educate 
the people. From his personal knowl- 
edge of the subject the trade has 
nothing to fear and much to gain by 
such publicity. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: President, Harry Dowie of 
New York; first vice-president, H. A. 
Emerson of Chicago; second vice, 
Fred S. Mead of Boston; third vice, 
W. F. Priebe of Chicago; treasurer, 
Hugo Josephy of New York; second, 
George G. Brown of New York. The 
annual convention of shippers and 
dealers will be held in Chicago during 
October. 


Hoistein Breeders to Meet—The 
22d annual meeting of the Holstein- 
Friesian association of America will 
be held at the Yates hotel in Syra- 
cuse, N Y, Wednesday, June 5, 1907, 
at 10 o’clock, for the election of offi- 
cers and the transaction of business. 
Among the business propositions are 
announced concerning pasture serv- 
ice: Amendment to Article IV, Sec- 
tion 5, as to the limit of the length 
of an animal’s name; duty of mem- 
bers offering cattle for registry to 
certify as to color marking. Among 
the regular appropriations to be con- 
sidered are %500 for special prizes 
at western state fairs, and to continue 
system of prizes for officially authen- 
ticated butter fat records. All inter- 
ested in  MHolstein-Friesian cattle, 
whether members of the association 
or not, are cordially invited to at- 
tend. F. L. Houghton of Brattleboro, 
Vt, is secretary. 











The Various Cuttings of Alfalfa dif- 


fer somewhat. injlooks and value. The 
first is always the heaviest in yield, 
the stems in it will usually be rather 
coarse and there are some few weeds. 
We consider it valuable feed, but it 
has these two objections. The second 
cutting has smaller stems, no weeds 
and a very large proportion of leaves 
to stem. This is the kind we always 
try to sell. The third crop has even 
more leaves and generally a more at- 
tractive appearance than the first 
two, but unless it has matured well 
before cutting, it is not as nutritious 
as the first two.—[J. E. Wing, Cham- 
paign County, O. 
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chick with a very little 

KiNer, and dust the hen crenghs 
When you next set a hen, do n fail 
to dust both hen and nest with this 
wonderful insecticide. 


— Instant 
Louse Killer 


is sure death tp lice on poultry, horses, 
cattle, ticks ee ’ ' a cuc 


ber, squash and melon cab 


worms, Seen rose bushes, ete; and 
also a reliable disinfectant and deodor- 
izer. Comes in convenient shaker- 
cans and being a powder may be 
winter or summer with ual con- 
venience. Sold on a positive writ- 
ten guarantee. Be sure to look for 
the word “‘ Instant’”’on can as there 
are many imitators. 


1 Ib. Can 25 cents ) ¥=ceptinCanada 


If your dealer cannot supply yo 
we will forward 1 Ib. can by mail 2 
express for 35 cerits prepaid. 

Manofactured by 


Dr. HESS & CLARK 
Ashiand, Ohio. 
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BURR SELF-LOCKING 
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BANNER LICE AND 
VERMIN POWDER 
f beap, effective d 
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P 
Lambert's “Dratsa To Lics.” 
1 ar eo 


lice; more 
19c., 100 Oz. $1. 
“Pointers” free. ahi $ 

639 Monon Bidg., cago, 








INTERNATIONAL 
An Automatic Take-up 
Hoop. Self Adjusting. 
A Continvous Open 
Door Front. An Easy 
Operating, Non-Stick- 
ing Door. A Permanent 
Ladder, Selected Tank 
Pine 2 in. before dress- 
ing. Guaranteed Work 
manship. : 
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The meat packing methods fol- 
lowed in accordance with new federal 
laws have brought several inquiries 
from American Agriculturist readers, 
One of them is in reference to the 
eost of this inspection. Dr A. D.. Mel- 
vin, chief of the bureau of:animal in- 
dustry, United States department of 
agriculture,- says that the approxi- 
mate cost of experiments as conduct- 
ed at; this time for cattle and calves 
is 5 cents: a head: Swine, sheep and 
goats!S cents a head; for the inspec- 
tion 6f meat received at official es- 
tablishments, ‘One-half of one mill a 
pound. It is gratifying to note that 
id a general way packers are co-oper- 
ating with department officials to a 
very large extent. The greatest diffi- 
culty thus far has been the attain- 
ment of cleanliness, Conditions are 
improving and the outlook is promis- 
ing. The department officials are to 
be congratulated upon the efficient 
services they have rendered thus far. 





Never before has so much attention 
been directed to the subject of secur- 
ing pure milk under sanitary condi- 
tions for consumption in the big cities. 
Dairymen and farmers generally wel- 
come this movement. A discordant 
note is occasionally heard in ‘some 
dairy meeting, or other farmers’ con- 
vention, to the effect that there is lit- 
tle encouragement to produce high 
grade milk, both in the way of fat 
content and cleanliness, at present low 
prices. But more than once the col- 
umns of American Agriculturist have 
ealled attention to the fact that the 
public is becoming educated to the 
merits of pure milk even if it costs 
a little more. This must eventually 
work to. the good of honest producers. 


“EDITORIAL 


Just now the storm center of discus- 
eion is the city of Washington, where 
efforts are being made for a better milk 
supply. Dr Wiley of the department 
of agriculture, .accerding.to reports 
in the daily papers, judged that 80% 
of the sickness of that community is 
due to impure’ milk in one form or 
another, and hé“favors thé greatest 
publicity ‘looking toward permanent 
betterment. A’ week or so ago a New 
York milk dealer was convicted of re- 
moving. cream from miik and’ ship- 
piig the skim milk into. this city, 
where it was sold through grocers, 
and. the dishonest dealer was fined 
$1800. . Similar suits are.in. the air 
against-.other wholesalers. 


> 





Inquiry _ recently .compieted - by 
American ‘Agriculturist relative to the 
beet sugar interést brings’ out some 
noteworthy facts, as Shown last week. 
For one :thing; many farmers seem to 
have undertaken greater . acreages 
than they ¢an handle advantageously, 
perhaps partially lésing “sight of the 
necessity of intefsive cultivation of 
this crop. The labor guestion is also 
a difficult one to handle, and it does 
not appear that the 1907 acreage will 
be increased so much as might be ex- 
pected, considering the friendly atti- 
tude of growers. One disquieting item 
is the apparent disposition of sugar 
manufacturers to “get all the traffic 
will stand.” As farmers become more 
familiar with the crop, and more capa- 
ble of securing beets with a good 
percentage of sugar, factory people 
in their contracts are disposed to de- 
mand an increased sugar content or a 
decrease in the price per ton for the 
raw material. It is the old condition 
of capital paying just as little as pos- 
sible for labor. With increased sugar 
content of the beets and the use of 
improved sugar-making machinery 
there would seem to be no reason why 
the factories should not pay a higher 
rather than a lower price for the raw 
material. 


The automobile is here to stay. 
That conclusion was long since 
reached. That it is a menace to the 
comfort and life of every man or 
woman who drives or rides a horse 
has been fully demonstrated. It can- 
not be exeluded from highways and 
public dfives. Automobile owners 
have too much influence to permit 
this. The only course open is to make 
the ‘best of the situation. Reason and 
good judgment must prevail, Local 
communities must make such regula- 
tions as will reduce the danger.to the 
minimum. Little can be done through 
state legislatures beyond securing 
needed power to municipalities — to 
regulate. Cities and towns must then 
solve the problem for themselves. 

The unusual season all over the 
country is beginning to cause alarm. 
April and May have changed places. 
Abnormally low temperatures, accom- 
panied by frost and snow, have been 
common well into this month. Plant- 
ing and seeding have been delayed. 
The acreage of many staple crops will 
be reduced. There is, however, no 
reason to become panic stricken. 
When the weather finally assumes 
summer proportions, growth will be 
astonishingly rapid. The soil is gen- 
erally well filled. with moisture and 
the growth and maturity of crops will 
be possible in a very short time. Abun- 
dant harvests dre still possible. The 
thing to do is to keep right at farm 
work. Have everything in readiness 
so that seeding can be completed in 
the shortest possible time. There is 
no reason why a big corn crop should 
not be secured, and a fair oats crop 
is easily possible. Wheat, both winter 
and spring, will undoubtedly be short. 
Barley ought to do well. Hay may be 
late, but the crop should be heavy. 
Next week, June 1, we will print some 
articles especially helpful to all those 
who haye meadows, and are looking 








forward to the hay harvest. A good 
opporttinity will be ‘presented this 
season for seeding areas of cowpeas 
ahd soy beans. ‘The season presents 
some discouraging features, but the 


crop possibilities are still great. The - 


end of the season will show much to 
be thankful for. 





It is easier to criticise than to do, 
but in some instances there is a real 
need for criticism. The bearing of 
iégisiators in the closing days of the 
average legislature in the various 
states is not always.dignified or com- 
mendable.. The legislators work .on 
about half time during the first half 
of the session; The last days there Is 
so much work that it cannot be done 
properly. During the first days of 
the session much time is wasted in 
long drawn out debates. During the 
last days important measures are not 
fully considered, and many of them 
are not considered at all: They are 
crowded so far back on the calendar 
that they are never discovered, much 
less voted’ on. The remedy is not easy 
to apply. The trouble arises, first, 
from lack of business system and, sec- 
ond, from lack of conscience. Where 
the moral sense is what it ought to be 
in @ man, he cannot trifle with a pub- 
lic trust. The man who is conscientious 
cannot play when working for the 
public. 

The home merchant has some 
harsh things to say about tke mail 
order business. Perhaps he says you 
are sure to be cheated if you order 
goods from 4 big store by mail. Then 
he may possibly charge you twice as 
much for a thing as the big store 
charges. He is solicitous for his own 
pocketbook instead of yours. Read 





the guarantee on this page and de-. 


cide for yourself whether or not it is 
safe to patronize those who advertise 
in these columns, 


Managing Early Vegetables—aAfter 
soil is thoroughly prepared I plant 
Nott’s Excelsior peas in rows about 2 
inches deep and follow with close cul- 
tivation. Of several-kinds this variety 
does the best with me; pods fill finely 
and are good and very tender. We 
use no other variety now. Valentine 
Green Stringless is cultivated same as 
peas. This variety for the earliest and 
White Wax for second planting. Yield 
largely and are of excellent flavor, 
with me. Third planting we use the 
Kentucky Wonder on light poles; this 
variety yields tremendously and we 
consider it for table use unsurpassed. 
Of lima beans we use only the pole 
varieties, making an early anda late 
planting. The Dwarf or Bush kinds 
do not succeed well enough to meet 
our requirements. We plant lima 
beans in hills about 3 feet apart, rais- 
ing the hills about 3 inches above the 
soii level. This insures against rotting 
of seed and we have never failed to 
secure a first-class stand. Use New 
York Market lettuce and plant in 
small beds broadcast. Later we usé 
curly head and transplant. We use 
several kinds of Red Tomato varieties, 
as well as one of the yellow kind. 
Both do well with us. In preparing 
the soil, into each hill we put a light 
shovelful of well rotted barnyard ma- 
nure. This plan is better than scat- 
tering the manure for weeds can be 
better controlled. We use a good 
early variety of corn for first planting 
and follow successively with Stowell’s 
Evergreen.and have all we need until 
frost falls.—[J. A, separa Wash- 
ington County, Md. 


A Panacea—To “help slow molting 
due to poor digestion; to prevent 
many poultry ailments; to secure 
plenty of lime for making egg shelis; 
to insure thorough “grinding of the 
food by the fowls, supply abundant 
clean, scratchy. grit. .It will do -the 
businéss, Of course, rational man- 
agement must also go with the grit. 
[J. F. C., Wayne County, N ¥. 








Our Cereal Contest 


Final Awards in the Oats Clas 


Interest in the oa: oats class of the 
Orange Judd cereal contest of. 1906 
naturally centers just now in the 
awards, and distribution of the prizes, 
which are here announced. In our 
issue of April 20 appeared a list of 
farmers who sent in complete reports 
of their experience with oats, and 
substantial prizes go to many of these. 
Some splendid results were obtained 
by farmers in various parts of the 
country in the production of this crop, 
as outlined then; although as indi- 
cated in the initial announcement, the 
object of the contest was first of all 
to encourage proper selection of seed, 
and better care of. soils, better cul- 
tural treatment, economies in har- 
vesting, etc. These rather than phe- 
nomenal rates of yield. As to the lat- 
ter, some especially gratifying results 
were secured; yields to the acre of 50, 
60 and 70 bushels, and in one instance 
the phenomenal outturn of 50 
bushels. 

While -there was splendid attain- 


“ment, many farmers entering the con- 


test failed to carry it through. <As a 
result of this, or of incomplete reports 
which shut out.a@ considerable num- 
ber, the prizes now awarded go to 
comparatively few persons. The con- 
ditions and environment relating to 
the oats contest were fully outlined in 
American Agriculturist of April 20, 
and it now remains to name here the 
successful contestants and their re- 
wards. It will be recalled that the ob- 
ject of this contest was not necessarily 
to . get.the most bushels of oats from an 
acre, and results were judged by the 
following scale: Purity and selection of 
seed 10 points, methods of culture 255, 
clearness of report 15, yield. 25, qual- 
ity of grain 10, profits 15, total 100 
points. . 
.. . OATS PRIZE AWARDS 

The $500 in. cash offered by Orange 
Judd company. are’ awarded to the fol- 
lowing growers of Myrick oats: 

$200: to J. D.-O’Donnell, Billings, 
Ment, who obtained 130% bushels of 
oats on the contest acre. 

$100 to John H. Clayton, Yorkville, 
Il, whose crop was 70% bushels. 

$100 to James H. Chase, Washing- 
ton county, N Y, whose crop was 68 
bushels. 

$100 to A. Arnold, Lake Park, Ia, 
63 bushels. 


OTHER VALUABLE AWARDS 

Joseph R. Porter, Porterville, Utah, 
raised 74 bushels Silver Mine oats on 
his acre and is awarded the toois 
offered by Stowell Manufacturing and 
Foundry Co of South Milwaukee, Wis: 
also two sittings of White Leghorn 
eggs from Golden Gate poultry yards 
of Berkeley, Cal, also one No 2 hinged 
extension for hay carrier tracks, do- 
nated by J. A. .Cross-Hinged BExten- 
sion Co, of Fultonville, N Y. 

A. J. Doore, Green, Ia, 72 bushels 
American banner oats, is awarded one 
Ditch adjustment sieve, donated by 
Ditch Adjustable Sieve Co, of Mans- 
field, Q, Also $15 worth of Reid's 
yellow dent seed corn, donated by J. 
L, ‘Reid of East Lynn, Il. 

James E. Welse, American Fork, 
Utah, 54. bushels- Myrick oats, is 
awarded one Heesen stock feed cook- 
er, donated by Heesen Brothers & Co, 
of Tecumseh, Mich, ’ 

C. E...Russell, _Monmouth, In, 46 
bushels -Myrick oats, is awarded $15 
worth Reid’s yellow @ent seed corn, 
donated by W. EB. Johnson of Athens, 
Til. 

Charles P. Leashure, Nichols,.N Y, 
43 bushels Myrick oats, is awarded 
one Dutch-Belted bull calf, donated 
by G, G. Gibbs, the well-known breed- 
er of. Vail, N J. , 


E. C. Haynesworth, Sumter Postof-~ 


fice, Sumter county, S C, is awarded 
fTo page 619] . 
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LABOR LEADERS ON TRIAL 


Crimes of the Western Mines 





Conflicting Accusations of Officials 
and Miners—A Terrible Story 
Boise, Ida, is the scene of one of 
the most remarkable trials in Amer- 
ican history. The trial is the climax 
of a long story of crime, in which the 














CHARLES H. MOYER 


conspiracies of labor unions, mine 
owners and politicians have been con- 
fusingly mingled. Charles H. Moyer, 
president of the western federation of 
miners, William D. Haywood, secre- 
tary of the federation, and George A. 
Pettibone, a member of the executive 
committee, are under indictment 
charged with complicity in the as- 
sassination of ex-Gov Frank Steunen- 
berg, of Idaho, and indirectly held 
responsible for some of the worst 
strike crimes in our entire industrial 


history. ‘The first to be tried is Hay- 
wood, and the result of his trial, 
which is now in progress, will have 


an important bearing on the cases 
against the other defendants. 

Mining operations in the Rocky 
mountain states have been attended 
by many crimes. We have no idea 


‘ instance, 


who should be held responsible for 
the first trouble between the mine 
owners and the miners. Both have 
been guilty of criminal acts against 
the others and against innocent third 
parties. After the formation of labor 
unions among the miners crimes of 
violence increased, especially during 
strikes. Much of mystery has attend- 
ed the mining troubles of the west, 
and whether or not the western fed- 
eration of miners, under which the 
miners’ unions of the Rocky mountain 
region are organized, should be held 
guilty of some of the atrocious crimes 
committed, in Colorado and Idaho, for 
is a question that seems 
likely to be finally revealed. 


THE COEUR D’ALENE STRIKE 

Frank S. Steunenberg was governor 
of Idaho, serving his second term in 
1899 and 1890. During the former 
year a strike broke out in the Coeur 
d’Alene mines in Shoshone county, 
the northern and wildest part of 
Idaho. The trouble was started by 
labor agitators trying to unionize the 
mines. The union movement was 
successful in most of the camps with 
little opposition, until the Helena- 
*Frisco at Gem, and the Last Chance 
and Bunker Hill mines in the Ward- 
ner district were reached. The man- 
agers of these mines refused to deal 
with the unions. The Gem company 
closed down, and then imported non- 
union men. 

The advent of these non-union min- 
ers started the trouble. Attacks were 
made upon them openly and in am- 
bush by the union miners and finally 
200 pounds of dynamite stolen from 
the company’s storehouse was slid 
down the penstock to the water wheel 
of the reduction mill, and the mill 
was blown into kindling wood. This 
scattered the non-union men. As they 
ran they were shot down by 500 union 
miners in ambush; five or six were 
killed and many were wounded. 

After that only the Bunker Hill 
management resisted the unions. 
There the men were organized into a 
militia company, to whom the state 
supplied rifles for defense. In a little 
while the Bunker Hill mill was de- 
stroyed by dynamite, and Burbridge, 
the manager, and his men were scared 
away, knowing that there was a plot 
to kill them. 


GOVERNOR CALLS FOR TROOPS 


When Gov Steunenberg learned of 
these outrages, he called for federal 
troops. Gen Merriam was sent with 
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WILLIAM D, HAYWOOD 


soldiers from Denver, and picketed 
the mines of the entire Coeur d'Alene 
region. As there were no jail accom- 
modations, whoever was imprisoned 
was placed in barrack-like structures, 
which were called bull pens by the 
miners. In one of them at one time 
there were 500 prisoners, compelled 
to sleep on the ground. Some of these 
prisoners on obtaining freedom vowed 
vengeance on Gov Steunenberg. 
The governor stirred up hatred of 
labor leaders by issuing a proclama- 
tion forbidding mine owners from 
employing union men, and requiring 
every man who entered the mines to 
obtain a permit from Gen Merriam. 
The affair was investigated by the 
national house committee of military 
affairs in the spring of 1900. The re- 
publican members of the committee 
reported in favor of the governor's ac- 
tion. The democrats, under the lead- 
ership of Congressman Sulzer, made a 
minority report censuring both the 
state and national administrations. 


ASSASSINATION OF STEUNENBERG 


‘Threats against the life of Steunen- 
berg were freely made by the hot- 
headed labor leaders. Stuenenberg, 
however, served out his term as gov- 
ernor and returned to private life. On 
the night of December 30, 1905, as he 
swung’ open his garden gate,-a bomb 
that has been set for him exploded 
and tore his body to pieces. The first 
persons arrested in connection with 
the crime were Harry Orchard and 
Steve Adams. 

James McParland, a detective in 
the Pinkerton bureau, was employed 
on the case. He is the man who broke 
up the criminal organization of coal 
miners in Pennsylvania, known as 
the Molly Maguires. He obtained a 
large amount of information in con- 
nection with the miners’ unions in the 
western states, and obtained written 
confessions signed by Orchard and 
Adams, 


ORCHARD’S AWFUL CONFESSION 


Orchard’s story covers 60 typewrit- 
ten pages and gives details of an al- 
leged criminal conspiracy that he 
claims existed in the western federa- 
tion of miners since 1899. It is claimed 
that the killing of Stuenenberg was 
but an incident in the conspiracy, 
that there was in the federation an 
“inner circle’ organized for the pur- 
pose of killing all who opposed the 
rule of the unions. It is represented 
that Orchard confessed he _ killed 
Steunenberg, that he was employed 
by the officials of the western federa- 
tion of miners to do it, and was paid 
$3800 for the job. 

Steve Adams was implicated in the 
affair. He was tried on the charge 
of murder, but took the stand in his 
own behalf, the confession he had 
made saying it was obtained by co- 
ercion. The jury disagreed, and a 
new trial will take place later. 


CAPTURE OF UNION OFFICIALS 


Immediately after the alleged con- 
fession of Orchard was made, Gov 
Gooding of Idaho signed a requisi- 
tion for the arrest of Moyer, Har- 
wood, Pettibone and L. J. Simpkins, 
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FIT THE GROCER’ 


Wife made the Suggestion 


—_ — 


A grocer has excellent opportunity 
to know the effects of special foods om 
his customers. A Cleveland grocen 
has a long list of customers that have 
been helped in health by leaving off 
coffee and using Postum Food Coffee, 

He says, regarding his own experi«- 
ence: “Two years ago I had been 
drinking coffee and must say that I 
was almost wrecked in my nerves. { 

“Particularly in the morning, I was 
so irritable and upset that I could 
hardly wait until the coffee was 
served, and then I had no appetite 
for breakfast and did not feel like 
attending to my store duties. 

“One day my wife suggested thaé 
inasmuch as I was selling so much 
Postum there must be some merit in 
it and suggested that we try it. I took 
home a package and she prepared it 
according to directions. The result 
wasavery happyone, My nervousness 
gradually disappeared and today I am 
all right. I would advise everyone af- 
fected in any way with nervousness 
or stomach troubles, to leave off cof- 
fee arfd use Postum Food Coffee.” 
“There’s a Reason.” Read “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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WILDERS 


WHIRLWIND" 
SILO 
FILLER 


green or dry fodder and 
cut hayorstraw. Our cat- 
alog explains why Whirl- 
winds succeed where 
others fail. Carried in 
stock at principal trans- 
fer points. Pamphlet,— 
**How and Why to Fill a 
Silo,” sent free, 
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Every ‘bit. of ensilage put into the 
Economy is in perfect condition when 
taken ont. Atwol lutely air-tight even 
at the doorways. 

Continuous easily opened doors from 
top to bottom and ait ingenious Way to 
reach them.-the hoops form a perfect 
ladder which ts always in place. 

Strongly mace from the best mate- 
riais, oy erected by anyone and 


Write today for free illustrated cat- 
alogue with experience of users. 
ECONOMY SILO & TANK CO, 
Box 38 B, Frederick, Md. 
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Bean Culture 


By Glenn C. Sevey, B. S. 
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who has been sought on other occa- 
sions by officers of the law, and has 
always succeeded in keeping out of 
their way. The sheriff went to Gov 
McDonala of Colorado, and after 
reading the confession immediately 
granted the requisition. Warrants 
were issued for the three union men 
and they were quickly arrested; rushed 
in a special train under heavy guard, 
and taken to Idaho. Their friends 
say that the methods employed 
ampunted to kidnapping. The offi- 
cers wanted to avoid habeas corpus 
proceedings, and to take no chances 
of losing the prisoners. 

For several weeks Moyer, Haywood 
and’ Pettibone were kept in solitary 
confinement in the state penitentiary 
at Boise. They were not allowed to 
see anyone except their keepers and 
atate officials. Then they were al- 
lowed quite a degree of freedom in 
their confinement. They were in- 
dicted in due form by the Canyon 
county grand jury. The prisoners 
have tried to get out by recourse to 
various legal processes and have ap- 
pealed to the United States supreme 
court. The supreme court last De- 
cember denied the petitions of the 
accused. 


CRIMES IN COLORADO 


addition to the Steunenberg 
crime, Orchard’s confession was said 
to involve the “inner circle’ of the 
western federation of miners in the 
crimes committed during the Cripple 
Creek and Telluride strikes in Colo- 
rado. One of these crimes was the 
wholesale murder of non-union 
miners on the railroad platform in 
Independence, Col Orchard said, un- 
der orders from the federation lead- 
ers, he set off a charge of dynamite 
under the platform killing 19 men. A 
mine superintendent and foreman 
were murdered by a bomb which Or- 
chard has said he himself set. 

The manager of the Smuggler Un- 
ion mine at Telluride was shot 
through the back. A number of other 
mine bosses and non-union miners 


In 


were mysteriously killed at. Tellu- 
ride. The responsibility is placed 
upon the “inner circle’ by Orchard. 
Detective McParland said that he 
charges Moyer, Haywood and Petti- 
bone with 30 murders. 


Unsuccessful attempts were made 
upon the lives of ex-Gov Peabody of 
Colorado and the chief justice of the 
supreme court of that state. 


At the Haywood trial it has been 
planned by the prosecution to put 
Orchard upon the stand to tell his 
story, and then introduce a large 
mumber of witnesses from various 
mining districts for the purpose of 
corroborating, so far as possible, his 
story. 


CLAIM GIGANTIC ANTI-UNION PLOT 


The other side of the case as repre- 
sented to the public is that the union 
mine owners have been made the 
victims of a gigantic conspiracy 
formed by wealthy mine owners and 
politicians; that it is the scheme, since 





the union cannot be broken up by 
fair means, to break them up by the 
legalized murder of their leaders. 
They claim that the alleged confes- 
| sion of Orchard is entirely false so 
far as the western federation of min- 


}ers is concerned. 


| cially 


over the country, 
agitators, espe- 
have passed res- 


Labor unions all 
| stirred up by union 
the socialists, 


|} Olutions, ascertaining the innocence 
of Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone, 
have paraded upon the. streets of 


| large cities in protest demonstrations, 


and have raised a defense fund of 
$250,000 to supplement the $1,000,000 
held by the western federation of 
miners. Instead of seeking a fair 
trial for the accused men, the position 
taken by the agitators has been that 
no trial at all should occur, that, 
whatever accusations may have been 
made against the defendants, they 
simply must be innocent. 

The defense has employed 2 large 
number of lawyers, headed by Clar- 
ence S. Darrow, of Chicago and E. E. 
Richardson of Denver.- The prosecu- 
tion is conducted by James H. Haw- 
ley of Boise, formerly a California 
lawyer, and United States Senator W. 
E. Borah of Idaho. There is every 
indication that the Tdaho authorities 
are giving Haywood a fair trial and 
that similar treatment will be accord- 
ed the other defendants. The out- 





come of the case may have a decided 


effect upon the future of unions. 

It is intresting to note in connection 
with Moyer, the federation president, 
that he is said to have served a term 
in the Plinois penitentiary, at Joliet, 
for burglary in Chicago, some years 
ago. Pettibone is also said to have 
had a prison record. 

HOT SHOT FROM. PRES ROOSEVELT 


Pres Roosevelt brought down 
the wrath of labor unions in general 
and of the western miners in partic- 
ular by referring to Moyer, Haywood 
and Debsas undesirable citizens. It 
was in the much discussed letter about 
Harriman. He put Harriman on the 
same level, although in somewhat dif- 
ferent class, as the labor union so- 
cialist leaders mentioned. Resolu- 
tions condemning the president were 
passed by various labor unions, and 
in response to a2 letter from a Chi- 
eago union, the president wrote an- 
other letter. In it he repeated with 
emphasis that the men referred to 
were undesirable citizens and de- 
plored the fact that their friends had 
seen fit to seek to prevent a fair trial 
of men accused of grave crimes. 


THE SOCIALISM ISSUE 


The western federation of miners is 
eomposed almost entirely of social- 
ists. It is the issue of socialism that 
divides this organization from the 
other big miners’ union organizations, 
the United mine workers, of whith 
John Mitchell is president, and 
which prevents the western federation 
of miners from being directly con- 
nected with the American federation 
of labor. The great body of trades 
unions of all sorts in the country 
are allied to and under the general 
supervision of the American federa- 
tion of labor, at the head of which 
is Samuel Gompers. Although the 
socialists have tried to dominate this 
organization, they have never been 
able to do so, 


- 


Ruef Gives Up Fight 


The notorious San Francisco boss, 
Abraham Ruef, has suddenly broken 
down and pleaded guilty to the in- 
dietment charging him with extortion 
from “red light” restaurants. He was 
the center of a dramatic scene in the 
court room before Judge Dunne. A 
jury had been selected to try Ruef, 
and, after many delaps, the trial was 
about to begin, when one after an- 
other the three attorneys who had 
been serving as counsel for Ruef rose 
and stated to the court that owing to 
grave difference of opinion with their 
client each of them must withdraw 
from the case. Then Ruef rose, pale 
and trembling, withdrew his former 
plea of not guilty and entered a plea 
of guilty. 

He said that his health, physically 
and mentally, could not stand, the 
strain of the trial he was facing, and 
that the suffering imposed upon his 
father and mother was so great he 
was afraid they would not survive 
the trial if he allowed it to proceed. 
He said that in order to hold together 
the political machine which he had 
built up he did lower the high politi- 
cal ideal that he had hitherto held; 
that he desired an opportunity to re- 
store himself in public favor and be a 
power for good; that he would help 
to overthrow the system which had 
made possible the bribery corruption 
of public officials. 

He stated emphatically that he was 
not guilty of the extortion charge 
made against him in the case then 
pending. Nevertheless, for the rea- 
sons given, he entered a plea of 
guilty. He wished it understood that 
he was not making a confession, but 
agreed to furnish information against 
the willfully guilty in connection with 
the bribery of city officials, at the 
same time shielding those whose guilt 
was not willful, but whom he consid- 
ered the helpless victims of circum- 
stances. 

He said he would not say that 
Mayor Schmitz was guilty of the 
charges brought against him, or that 
he was innocent. He did say that he 
wanted to break away from Schmitz 
before the re-election of Schmitz a 
year ago last November, and told 
him that he could not stand for the 
labor union bums Schmitz had gath- 
ered around him. Schmitz said he 
had to do it to hold together the ma- 
chine. Ruef said he himself found 
that in order to hold this machine to- 








gether ne nad to permit ana connive 
at corruption. He blamed the news- 
papers for having so much to say 
about his corruption and that of the 
city. The case against Ruef was con- 
tinued to May 29 for sentence. 

The popular opinion in San Fran- 
cisco In regard to Ruef, especially 
since so much has been revealed in 
the recent investigations, has been 
that Schmitz was the plastic tool of 
Ruef, and that the latter absolutely 
dominated the municipal govern- 
ment; that Ruef has been the leader 
and dictator under whom has devel- 
oped the political system, backed up 
by the labor unions that has made 
San Francisco more deeply disgraced 
than any other American city today. 


Move for Better Rails 


Ihe railroads “and the makers ef 
steel rails are engaged in a heated 
controversy over the accidents caused 
by broken rails. The dispute started 
when E. H. Harriman reported to the 
directors of the Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific 449 broken rails on 
the Harriman lines in one mcnth and 
said the cause was defective rails. He 
threatened suits for camages, 

Judge Gary, chairman of the steel 
trust, replied that the rails used were 
as perfect as could be made but were 
not heavy enough; that, while the 
railroads had greatly increased three 
or fourfold the weight and speed of 
their trains, they dii not have rails 
made heavy enough to correspond; 
that, instead of the 70 or 80-pound 
rail in general use, with only rare 
stretches of 90 to 100-pound rails, 
the standard should be 110 pounds to 
the yard. 

Many railroad men are now de- 
claring that the steel trust monopoly 
is at the bottom of the trouble. Since 
1901 the trust will not guarantee its 
rails and disregards the instructions 
given with orders as to how they 
shall be made. Competition would 
prevent such a state of affairs. A 
joint committee of experts is now in- 
vestigating the- problem. As a result 
rails that will not break as do those 
now in use are hoped for. Many of 
our worst railroad disasters are at- 
tributed to broken rails. 


Cloth Woven from Paper 


Cloth is being manufactured from 
paper. Emil Claviez, a Saxton in- 
ventor and manufacturer, has pro- 
duced paper yarn, which is called 
Xylolin, that has been successfully 
used in a wide range of textile fab- 
rics. The use of paper wood fiber in 
this new and practical way, and the 
extreme cheapness of the new mate- 
rial, compared with other yarns, is 
really a remarkable achievement. The 
paper thread and yarn, loose or tight- 
ly spun, of all thicknesses, have been 
woven into every conceivable fabric 
and thoroughly tested until the inven- 
tion has become an important com- 
mercial success. 

The new material has extraordinary 
wearing qualities. Machinery used in 
manufacturing the ordinary kinds of 
fabrics can be used just as well for 
weaving Xylolin. The thread is not 
brittle; it does not have a hard sur- 
face, and neither shrinks nor 
stretches to any noticeable degree. It 
cannot be readily crushed or dented 
like paper, and moisture has practi- 
cally no effect on it. It can be more 
readily dyed in delicate shades than 
eotton or silks, and vastly more than 
linens. The process of dyeing the 
thread or yarn is patented and ap- 
pears to be so perfect that the colors 
are not affected by strong light. 

Xylolin is composed of 95% cellu- 
lose or wood fiber, such as newspaper 
is made from, and 5% cotton subjected 
to a peculiar treatment before spin- 
ning. It is serviceable as a substitute 
for cotton, jute, linen and even silk. 
When bleached it is of snowy white- 
ness. It combines the good quality of 
cotton. and linen at one-third the 
price of cotton and one-tenth the 
price of linen. 

The greatest amount of work thus 
far turned out from the new material 
has been in the line of rugs and car- 
pets; great quantities of these are 
being made in the factories of the in- 
ventor, in Saxony, and_are being sent 
to the United States and elsewhere. 
These floor coverings are elastic to 














fread, do not retain dust readily, and 
a@re easily cleaned or washed without 
gijury. They are not disturbed by 
dthsects. ’ 
Spun paper fiber has been woven 
@ito outing hats, canvas shoes and 
gliippers. Last year 7,000,000 towels 
were made from it and sold. They 
were wholesaled at 24 cents a dozen. 
Many purchasers doubtles bought 
them supposing them to be linen. 
Already factories are busy in Eng- 
Sind and in Bohemia, as well as in 
Saxony, turning out, the paper thread 
@nd yarn. It is the business of the 
thventor to supply the spun paper and 
with the exception of floor coverings 
mot to make up* the articles which 
may be woven from Xylolin. The 
Brocess ‘of preparing the new mate- 
zial has been patented in all civilized 
gountries. The inventor intends start- 
ing mills In the United States, where 
the necessary raw material is abun- 








dant. 
The Mystery of Mars 
In the hope of finding out some- 


thing about the planet Mars, an ex- 
Bedition has gone to South America 
with the great 18-inch telescope and 
@ specially constructed camera, from 
4@mherst college. The expedition is 
headed by Prof Todd of Amherst, and 
Prof Lowell of the Massachusetts 
technological society pays the bills. 
Mars will be nearer the earth the com- 
fag summerthan forseveral years past. 
Gn order to get still closer to the red 
Planet, the expedition is going to as- 
end one of the high mountains of 
the Andes. There is a great mystery 
which scientists have not been able 
* explain with reference to what ap- 


Bears to be big canals and great 
patches of vegetation that seem to 
@ghange with different seasons. It is 


hoped that with the instruments to be 
employed Prof Todd may be able to 
g@ecure photographs that will partly 
golve the mystery of the so-called 
@anals and vegetation on Mars and 
fell ws whether or not the planet is 
inhabited, 


Trains on One Rail 





A locomotive and cars that will run 
upon a single rail have been invented 
By Louis Brennan, an Englishman who 
fnvented the Brennan torpedo. The 
mode! train with which the recent suc- 
@essful experiments have ben made isa 
a@mal! one and runs up and down steep 
grades, around sharp curves, over 
large gorges bridged by a single cable 
and remains in perfect balance. The 
@ecret of its equilibrium is in the 
Principal gyroscope, the principles of 
the spinning top familiar to children. 
She cars may be leaded with the 
weight all on one side and instead of 
tipping down on the heavy side, the 
gyroscope causes the cars to tip the 
ether way so that it is kept in perfect 
Balance 


Prof Brennan and other scientisits 
gee in this invention the principle 
that will soon be employed upon the 
world’s railways, and the principle 


@dapted to the steamship and the e2ir- 
ship, it is claimed, would make them 
non-capsizable. One great economy 
claim for the idea is that in railroad 
building, it would not be necessary 
fo construct the heavy bridges now 
used, for trains could pass over’ rivers 
and gorges upon a heavy steel cable. 
Most practical engineers are skeptical. 





Kentucky Liquor Decision 


An important decision on the liquor 
question has been handed down by 
the United States supreme court. The 
case started in Kentucky, under the 
local option law, and was brought be- 
cause liquor from outside the state 
Was sent into prohibition territory and 
sold. through the Adams express 
company. Shipments of whiskey 
would come to a certain express com- 
Pany addressed to some person who 
had not in fact sent for it. It was 
held by the express company subject 
to the man’s order, and he was noti- 
fied that the liquor was there. Upon 
payment to the express company the 
goods were delivered. The state held 
that this was in violation of the local 
option law, but the supreme court 
holds that the transaction must be 
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not subject to the state law. A good 
deal of this sort of business is con- 
ducted for liquor, concerns by express 
companies in no license territory. 


Gov Hughes Winning 


The contest In the New York legis- 
lature between political grafters and 
Gov Hughes is turning the governor's 
way. The senate refused to turn out 
the inefficient superintendent of in- 
surance, Kelsey, but, seeing the rising 
storm of popular wrath, surrendered 
to the governor on his public utilities 
bill. This is the most important meas- 
ure of the session. It cuts down some 
big state commissions now reeking 
with graft and substitutes a few small 
ones directly responsible to the. gov- 
ernor and for whom he is responsible 
with power of removal. The bill 
passed. 

The republican state committee has 
by resolution indorsed the adminis- 
tration of Gov Hughes. Ex-Gov 
Odell, apparently with no good pur- 
pose, introduced a resolution indors- 
ing Gov Hughes for president. It was 
tabled. 








More Anti-trust Activity 

The Standard oil monopoly is the 
subject of a special report by the 
commissioner of corporations, Herbert 
Knox Smith. He gives the president 
a lot of information regarding the 
way the great trust has been built up, 
which he says was chiefly by rebates. 
He goes into the history of affairs and 
tells how less than a dozen men 
have secured and kept control of a 





vast industry. The trust is placed in 
@ very unfavorable light, and _ still 
part of the report is withheld from 
publication for the present, because 


the government proposes to use this 


information in the suits pending 
against the Standard oil company 
and its subsidiary companies. It 


really looks as if quite a great deal of 
trouble was in store for the oil trust. 

During the past month there have 
been mumurings and dark hints re- 
flecting upon the administration of 
Attorney General Bonaparte. Special 
criticism has been made that no ac- 
tion appeared to be in immediate 
prospect against the coal interests 
that were investigated some time ago 
and against whom there was much 
evidence bearing oh the monopolistic 
relations between the coal companies 
and the ecoal-carrying railroads, the 
latter owning the former, practically. 
Word’ has just come that Bonaparte 
has been getting ready for other trust 
prosecutions, at least. The Harvester 
trust which makes the bulk of the 
agricultural machinery of the country 
is booked for early prosecution, also 
the powder trust. Then there is said 
to be trouble for the watch trust and 
the lumber trust. 


The New 





York, New Haven and 
Hartford railroad, through its direc- 
tors, is gradually buying up the stock 
of the Boston and Maine. The indi- 
cations are that in the near future 
control of the latter will pass into the 
hands of the former. Interests con- 
nected with and friendly to the New 
York Central have assisted in this ac- 
quisition of* stock. There seems a pos- 
sibility, which may however be some- 
what remote, that eventually the New 
Haven road will take over the Boston 
and Albany, which is now operated as 
a part of the New York Central sys- 
tem. 


Wide 


—_— 








interest has been caused by | 


the reported discovery of a method | 


by which copper may be produced 
from the elements sodium, lithium 


and potassium. The alleged discovery | 


is important, if true. Unfortunately 
it may not be true. Word went forth 


that Sir William Ramsey, of Cam- 
bridge university, England, had been 
able to accomplish this synthetic pro- 
cess by treating the elements named 
with radium vapor. It is said that 
the product was copper. sulphate, 
which may readily be broken down 
into copper. Ramsey himself refuses 
to discuss the matter for publication. 


The Brownsville investigation by 
the United States senate has been re- 
sumed. Some of the latest witnesses 
testify positively that they saw negro 
soldiers shooting the night of the 





ronsidgred interstate commerce and raid 
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Sea Green & Purple 
Slate Roofs 


ADAPTABILITY—Suitable for any 





COST—Little more than short-lived, 


unsatisfactory roofing such as shin- building, new or old, either with flat 
gles, tin, metal, tar-paper, pitch and or pitched roof. 
composition. 


SERVICE—Perfect in every respect 
from time laid until building is worn, 
out or torn down. Is dry, sanitary 
and always pleasing. to the eye. 


CHARACTER—Slate, is quarried 
from solid rock and its hard, smooth 
surface protects you from excessive 
heat and moisture 


FREE BOOK—Our book “ROOFS” 
tells about roofs of all kinds. Write 
for it today. It is valuable and will 
save you money. 


MAINTENANCE COST—Absolute- 
ly nothing. Does not require painting, 
coating or repairs of any sort. 


DURABILITY—Slate roofs can not 
wear out. Will outlast any building, 
no matter how well constructed. 


ADVANTAGES—Afford perfect fire 
and spark protection and pure cistern 
water. Unaffected by heat or cold, 
drouth or moisture. Increase the value 
of your property. 


The American Sea Green Siate Co., Box 12, Granville, N. Y. ! 











Surprisingly Good 


for the price. Surprising! 
for so good a revolver. 


H & DOUBLE ACTION 


REVOLVER 


is a thoroughly well made, durable and serviceable arm. Light in 
weight, only ten ounces, and small in size, it is particularly adapted for 
those who a a safe and efficient revolver at a moderate price. 
An i maker for the Glorious Fourth. Safe for a boy to 
bandle an fos none of the disadvantages of the dangerous toy pistol. 


cheap 
he new 





. 22 Caliber, Seven Shot, Rim Fire, Double Action; 
Specifications ” barrel, finest nickel finish.........ss.++++ $2.75 
Also made with 434” and 6” barrel. 
The celebrated H & R Hammerless Revolver,........ cesesceee 86.50 


For Sale by all dealers in Reliable Sporting Goods. 
lf your dealer does not have it, don't take any other make—we will 
deliver one on receipt of price. 


Write for Catalog of Revolvers and Single Barrel Shot Guns. 
BARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 252 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 





with modern Smalley Cutters and Blowers, 
They combine safety, speed, strength and con- 

| venience. Many exclusive patented features, 
Elevate with ease intoany silo. All sizes. Also 
Carriers, Silos, Horse and Dog Powers, Threshers, 
pure Spreaders. Write for catalogues. 


MFG. CO., Box 13, Cobleskill, M. ¥, 





BUFFALO” BRAND 


No rubber wears as well as new 
Pararubber. It hasstretch and 





ure 
on't 


Successful 
Fruit Culture 


A Practical Guide to the Cultiva- 
tion and Propagation of Fruits. 


By Sauce. T. MAYNARD, 
Formerly Professor of Horticulture at the Mas- 


crack. Put on good canvas and duck 
it will outwear any other kind three 
times over. 


Buffalo Brand 


Rubber boots are made of new pure 


Para rubber. They stretch where gachusetts Agricuitural College. 
the strain comes. That's why they ae boats te written trom, the hs -y ~~ ef 
wear better. i e practic Ww 

- Other kinds of rubber every particular, and covers the entire practice 
will crack because there's no of fruit culture. It gives in plain, practical 


u deseriptions oi such varieties as are 
—e demand in our markets, and the 
methods practiced by the most successful cultj- 
yators of many sections of the count Sep- 
arate chapters are devoted to the apple, pear, 


stretchinit. To any user of 
Rubber Boots who will send 
for our beautifully illustrated 
Booklet B, we will send a 


bhandsom Souven h icot and nectarine, plum, cherry, 
hd ir Watch ‘ quince, al Iberry, grape, blackberry, re apbe rry, 
anberry, straw berry, blueberry, — huckleberzy, 


trees 


Fob FREE. Supplyis lim- 

Write today. subtro vical fruits, propagation ‘of fruit 

and ‘plants, fruit ay ine under glass, 

a ous diseases. The chapter on 

thee apple particularts comprehensive + 

ete, tormite a monofraph m itee ec 

> = on forcing peaches, grapes, strawberries, 

X, FP poe. escribes the most suocessfu 

resent day, and is the most 

— Pesedal reatise on this important in- 
Sx? inches. 


ted. 5 pages. Cloth. 
Viicrerate vid $1.00 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439-441 Lafayette St., New Fou I N. ¥,. 
Marquette Building, Chicago 
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Boats That Go Under Water 





An interesting competition has 
been conducted this month under the 
direction of the United States navy. 
It is for the purpose of finding out 
what.is the best type of submarine 
torpedo boat. Practically a prize of 
$3,000,000 is at stake for the success- 
ful contestant. The last congress ap- 
propriated that sum of money for the 
purchase of submarines. The con- 
testants are known as the Holland 
and Lake types. John P. wpe 
evolved the.type of submarin® boats 
that bears his name. His ideas have 
been followed with modifications of 
one kind or another in every under- 
water vessel thus far added to our 
navy. Simon Lake of Baltimore de- 
signed what is known as the Lake 
type of submarine, and since Holland 
and Lake appeared in the field as in- 
ventors of submarines, there has been 
a controversy regarding the respective 
merits of their boats. Investigations 
by the inventors were begun in 1882. 

In 1888 a small submarine was 
built for the French navy. That year 
the United States asked for proposals 
for building submarines, and from two 
designs, the Holland and the Nor- 
denfelt, the former was selected and 
the boat Plunger was launched in 
1893. Since then eight boats of this 
type have been added to the navy. 
The Holland type was adopted for 
the British navy with some changes 
in 1900. Great Britain has some over 
40 submarines now. France, which 
was first among the nations to build 
submarines, has nearly 100° sub- 
marines of several distinct types, and 
has been continuously experimenting 
with this kind of craft for 25 years. 
Russia has four submarines, all of 
the Lake type, bought during the 
War against Japan, 

The principal difference between 
the Lake and Holland boats is that 
the former is what is known as the 
submersible and the latter the diving 


type. The former sinks on an even 
keel, while the latter dives down- 
ward stern first. There have been se- 
rious accidents with submarines, 
France losing two in sad disasters, 
the Farfadet and the Lutis, the 


boats sinking in deep water and ail 
on board died before they could be 
reached by rescuers. One American 
submarine dropped to the bottom like 
a stone on one occasion, and siayed 
down for several hours, but was 
floated before any fatalities resulted. 

It will be remembered that last 
summer Pres Rooseveli caused a sen- 
sation by going down to the bottom 
of Long Island Sound in a submarine 
boat. It was one of those shown in 
the accompanying pictures, both of 
which are of the latest design now in 
commission in the United States navy. 

The boats being tested in the com- 
petition between the Lake and Hol- 
land people are required to g90 
éhrough a great variety of stunts, 
‘acing at high speed upon the sur- 
face and under water, dropping up- 
on an instant’s notice from the sur- 
face to the depths of the sea, remain- 
ing under water for a period of 24 
hours, firing torpedos at target un- 
der water, and doing many other dif- 
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"for them whenever they catch one. 


ficult and apparently dangerous 
things. 

Submarines of the sort wanted by 
the government will cost from $170,- 
000 each to $300,000. The price for 
Holland boats heretofore has been 
the latter figure. Lake asked avout 
the high figure for his boats. The ves- 
sels selected will be from 100 to 135 
feet in length and have a speed of 
from 12 to. 16 miles an hour on the 
surface and a submerged speed of 
at least eight miles an hour. They 
must be capable of crossing the At- 
lantic under their ov'n power. 

The tests have taken place in Narra- 
gansett Bay near Newport, R I, and 
some remarkable achievements have 
been reported regarding both boats. 





Tramp Code of Signals 

There is a secret code of signals 
understood by most of the tramps 
throughout the country. These’ signals 
are used to warn or encourage the 
members of the hobo profession, and 
are of great value to them as they go 
about from place to place. If a tramp 
calls at a, house and is fed and well- 
treated there, he is pretty sure to 
leave a mark upon the fence or a tree 
nearby, which is notice to all tramps 
that follow him that the people who 
live in that house are kindly disposed 


toward tramps. You may be sure 
they will have an opportunity to be- 
friend all the tramps that pass 


through the neighborhood after that. 

On the other hand, if a tramp suf- 
fers a severe rebuff and is driven out 
of the yard by a fierce bulldog, he 
will hardly fail to leave a sign in 
some conspicuous place which will be 
a warning to others of the fraternity 
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TRAMP SIGNS 


that those who call in their profes- 
sional hobo capacity may expect noth- 
ing but trouble. 

Many people have known for a long 
time that tramps employed such a 
code of signals, but not until a few 
weeks ago was it possible to obtain 
the code. For the benefit of our read- 
ers who find the tramp problem a 
very vexatious one at certain seasons 
of the year, we have succeeded in ob- 
taining the most important signs in 
the tramp code and reproduce them 
here. 

This is the explanation: 
a means, “You can get 
means, ‘‘No use;” requests for food 
or clothing are refused. C means, 
“Get out of this town as quick as pos- 
sible;”’ the people of the vicinity have 
no use for tramps and make it hot 


The figure 
food;” b 


a 


D means, “Work here;” the people at 
the house where this signal is left 
will feed tramps, but the tramps are 
expected to work enough to pay for 
what they get. E is intended to give 
notice that there is a zealous watch- 
dog on the premises... F in tramp 
language means, “Pick a yarn; there’s 
a woman in the house,” which signi- 
fies that there is a tender-hearted 
woman to whom a hard-luck story 
may be told with a fair prospect of 
securing food or money from her as @ 
result. The sign g means, “Handed 
over to the police.” The people who 
live at a house that has been thus 
marked are supposed to get in speedy 
communication with some sheriff, con- 
stable or policeman just as soon as @ 
tramp shows his head and a speedy 
trip behind the bars may be expected. 

The value of knowing these signals 
rests in the fact that the house-owner 
or tenant may select the one which he 
thinks will most effectively protect 
him from hobo yisitors, and chalk or 
paint upon a fence post or tree near 
his house, being assured that the 
tramps who come that way will un- 
derstand what ft means and act ac- 
cordingly. 


Celebrating at Jamestown 








The 300th aniversary of the actual 
settlement at Jamestown was celebrat- 
ed at the exposition grounds May 13. 
The day the exposition was opened, 
April 26, was the 300th anniversary of 
the first landing at Cape Henry. That 
stop was only temporary; the colo- 
nists, under Capt John Smith, selected 
what they considered a better location, 
which they named Jamestown. It was 
then a peninsula, but has since come 
to be an island. The anniversary the 
13th was observed with appropriate 
exercises. The principal address was 
by James Bryce, the new British am- 
bassador to this country. Mr Bryce, 
by the way, has been heartily wel- 
comed in the United ‘States, and is 
doubtless more popular in this coun- 
try than any other ambassador ever 
sent to Washington from the court of 
St James. The Jamestown exposition 
is still far from completion, 





Ohio and the Presidency 





Positive progress has been made 
during the month by Sec Taft as a 


eandidate for the presidency. The 
challenge issued by Senator Foraker 
for a battle royal, with Ohio’s in- 


dorsement as the prize, was followed 
so soon by a collapse of the Foraker 
boom as to be fairly humorous. The 
announcement by the _ republican 
leaders in Ohio favoring Taft for 
president practically settles it that 
Taft will have the Ohio delegation 
without contest. 

As there was no agreement on 
either side, Foraker’s status is left in 
doubt. If he cannot be president he 
wants to be re-elected senator. Rep- 
resentative Burton has long been 
camping on Foraker’s trail seeking 
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SEC WILLIAM H. TAFT 
to oust him from leadership of the 
state republican machine and desir- 


to get Foraker’s seat 
in the senate. While he doubtless 
hoped that Taft’s friends in Ohio, 
chief among whom is Burton, would 
allow Foraker to remain in the sen- 
ate, in consideration of his practical 
retirement from the presidential race, 
it is far from certain that this will 
result. 

Of the many aspirants for the pres- 
idency in the republican party Vice- 
Pres Fairbanks continues to hold the 
strongest tangible support. The de- 
velopments of the month in Ohio give 
Taft a flying start. The fact that 
Pres Roosevelt has named Taft as the 
man whom he desires to succeed him, 
gives Taft a prestige that he other- 
wise would not have. Nevertheless, 
while thousands of republicans desire 
the election of Roosevelt for a third 
term, thousands balk at the sugges- 
tion of allowing Roosevelt to name 
his successor. 


ing ultimately 


A Harriman Contract Dropped 


Ostensibly to avoid prosecution un- 








der the new California law, the 
Southern Pacific railroad, controlled 
by E. H. Harriman, and the San 
Pedro, Los Angeles, and Salt Lake 
railroad, controlled by W. A. Clark, 
have voluntarily dropped their fa- 
mous traffic agreement of 1903. The 
agreement was for 99 years. The 


San Pedro route, which gave outlet to 
the Pacific coast for the Union Pa- 
cific, a part of the Harriman system, 
was to maintain the same rates as the 
Southern Pacific for all local busi- 
ness for which the San Pedro and 
Southern Pacific competed. 

A testimony relating to the rela- 
tions between. the San Pedro ‘and 
Harriman was given before the inter- 
state commerce commission-.a while 
ago, and constituted quite an impor-} 
tant part of the cases against Harri- 
man, tending to show restriction of 
competition which the law forbids, 





In the _ international contest 
building ‘warships -Japan is 
ahead so far as size is concerned. 
largest battleship afloat has just 
been launched in Kure, Japan. - It 
is the Aki; it was designed and built 
by the Japanese in only eight months. | 
Its displacement is 19,800 tons. Great! 
Britain built the Dreadnaught with 
18,500 tons displacement. Japan has) 
exceeded that monster of the deep.| 
The United States is planning a still | 
larger battleship, which will have a} 
displacement of 20,000 tons. Mean-/ 
while, Russia would outdo all others | 
and proposes to build a 22,800-ton 
battleship. 


of 
now 
The 





A new official position has been 
created on several western railroads, 
including the Burlington. The job 
is to travel about on the lines of his 
own railroad and on other railroads, 
and take notice of the: way the trains 
are handled and the way the pub- 
lic is treated. He is not a spotter, 
but tells the management how. the 
public is handled on his particular 
road and on other roads, and draws 
comparison regarding the service. 
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Einal- Awards in the Oats Class 
[From ‘page 614] 
one Jersey calf, donated by the well- 
known breeder, C. I. _Hunt of Hunt, 
NY. 

Charles Bridges, ‘Foxcroft, Me, 40 
bushels Myrick oats, is awafded: one 
thoroughbred. Ayrshire ‘ball calf, do- 
nated by the breeder, Everett B. Sher- 
‘man of Harrisville, R I Also one 
\Woodward-watering basin, donated by 
J. §& “Woo@ward  & Sons, Lockport, 
N ¥, ; 

W. M. Lewis, Sauk Center, Minn, 37 
bushels Myrick oats, is awarded one 
No 8 Reliable incubator, 100-egg size, 


donated by Reliable. Incubator & 
Breoder €o, Quincy, IIL. 
Ji -B.. Stardevent, Danyille, Vt, 35 


bushéls Myrick oats, i¢ awarded one 
thoroughbred Jersey calf, donated by 
J. W. Gurney, Cummington, Mass. 
Also’ .one Cheshire pig, ‘donated by 
E. L: Wellman of North Clymer, N’ Y. 

O. J. Stevens of Athens, Pa, Myrick 
oats, is awarded one thoroughbred 
Holstein bull calf, bred by the donor, 
Horace L, .Bronson of the Star farm, 
Cortiand, N Y. 

John F. Tallbot, Andover, Me, one 
14-inch Hapgood double mold steel 
‘beam plow, donated by Hapgood Plow 
Co, of Alton, Til Also one registered 
Chevict sheep of either sex, donated 
by C. A. Eldridge of Maple Lawn 
farm of Palmyra, N Y. 

Thomas Taylor, Jr, Columbia, S C, 
complains that the Myrick oats seed 
rusted badly in the south, but he 
made 58 bushels of Apler oats on one 


acre. 
John F. Wilde, Berlin, Ottawa 
county, Mich, is awarded a credit of 


$25 toward the price of a thorough- 
bred registered bull, donated by H. F., 
Weaver of Elkhorn, Wis. 


New York Grange Notes 








Amenia grange in Dutchess county, 
presented Bar Haven, a comedy in 
three acts, at Taylor’s hall, May 23, 
Supper and dancing followed. Busti 
grange held a public session at its 
last meeting. Frank G. Curtis, the 
principal speaker, took for his sub- 
ject, The citizen’s debt to the govern- 
ment and its discharge. He urged the 
grange to keep up the fight for direct 
nominations and for secret blanket 
ballot in the causcus. He believes 
the safeguard thrown about the elec- 
tions should also surround the cau- 
cus, and that the good citizen should 
not become engrossed in party affili- 

ations but stand for good principles 
always. 

Seneca Falls grange conferred the 
final degree on a large class May 18, 
Ogden grange of Monroe county ini- 
tiated 13 to its membership. Web- 
ster grange of Monroe county cele- 
grated its 27th anniversay on May 11. 
The chief feature of the program was 
the burning of 135 bonds ranging 
from $10 to $350, a total of about 
7000. These bonds were given for 
the erection of their fine grange 
building and purchasing equipments. 
Past Master Norris and Sec Giles were 
present and gave interesting address- 
es. Nearly 500 were seated at the 
banquet. 

Austerlitz grange of Columbia coun- | 
ty had 100 in attendance at its last 


reguiar meeting and final degrees | Legherns 


were conferred on 14 candidates. 

The dairymen of Orange county are 
pushing the interests of the dairy- 
men’s league membership, which is 
largely among grangers. A meeting 
was held under the auspices of the 
'Walihill- River grange to organize a 
Middletown branch of the league. 
Centerville grange has increased its 
membership from 20 to 100 in one 
year. Pittsford grange of Monroe 
county will give a floral exhibit in the 
town hall in August. People who live 
in the vicinity are invited to compete 
for the prizes. There will be 46 
elasses and the prizes are of consider- 
able value that are offered. 

Lecturers should bear in mind that 
the more people that can be induced 
to take an interest in the programs 
at each meeting the more successful 
will their work be. State Master 








fest 


“PATRON'S ‘OF 


Godfrey has appointed Brothers Ger-| 
row, Ganong and Boshart to investi- 
, gate and report to the next state 
“ grange on a system to enable dairy- 
men to fix the price of their milk 
products instead of having the middle- 
men do so. Academy grange of On- 
tario county received 13 applications, 
ballotted upon six, and conferred de- 
grees upon 19 candidates at one meet- 
ing recently. A good evening's work. 


Some Grange Questions Answered 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE 











Columbia county Pomona grange at 
@ recent meeting voted to get the 
opinion of the state master on several 
questions that arose for consideration 
at that time. The questions with their 
answers follow: 

. Is every member of a grange 
obliged to vote at the election of a 
candidate? I know of no law oblig- 
ing all members present to vote on 
applications for membership. Yet I 
think it the duty of all present to do 
so, unless a good excuse is offered for 
the time. 

2. Is it necessary that every sub- 
ordmate grange supmit its by-laws to 
the state master for his approval? I | 
should say it is proper to submit the 
by-laws as adopted by subordinate 
granges to the master of the state 
grange that he may see that they do 
not conflict with those of state or na- 
tional grange, and have his approval. 

3. Can one member of a grange 
properly vouch for another person 
who has not the annual word and / 
who might be a stranger and thus | 
allow such person to obtain a seat in | 
a ?. There might be times that | 
it would be proper and show due! 
courtesy to allow one member to! 
vouch for another who might not) 4A 
have the annual word or be able to 
give it. z 

A resolution was introduced and 
passed that masters of subordinate 
granges have not the authority to 
give the pass words to others than 
their own members. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 














Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 





» American agricatarint 3 the most on 
t a cost — 
advertise 
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‘HUSBANDRY’ 
EGGS r= jpegs 


Sere Se Bae, or 





Sebright Bantam, 15 $1; turkey, ; Guinea, 13 
[= Circular, EFinsond, Bershire 





DON’T BUY EGGS, bur chicks, We 
000 annually safely. Six breeds: circular; se 
- guaranteed. ELDEN CoC COOLEY, 
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OUR HELP BUREAU 
5 Cents Per Word 
MALE HELP WANTED 
spb 2h ra 


























man, solicitor or tive, and ate eager to 
ee aS ES REST ee 
wooD Da iRY FARM, Rochester Junction, do Lm, wy. ti you are such «man, 
write , age, r 
ences, and we 
prices. F. H. WELLS, Deer Park, NX. | fem N ft a, e Street, New 
: ; A ‘DRED FIREMEN ; 
Booth Browse end White Holand fer ii, | wawted on all retlrods tor Mil wacmnches saat hy 
DURIGG & SON, Armstrongs Mills, oo —— ee ee Age over aj 
: or . Firemen, 
geaey depron wien ek ie te me, month, Qecomecagincre tad vernon fra 
: . tion preferred. RAILWAY ASSOCI 
E YMAN, Newport, Del. he Monroe St. STON, 
BARRED ROCKS—‘Ringlets.” from | | WANTED—Man_ to 
strictly choice stock, me BE BSE | pt DaRbe, Pawan tnd male, 
LEY, Laceyville, Pa. 
THOROUGHBRED PEKIN c 
gach, Butt Orpingions $i i kf bicker SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN 
Stanton, el. 





BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS, 15 $1. 3 $2: female 
ayo puppies, cheap. W. LOTHERS, Perv- 





FOR FARM ° 
oon a ~4 ay = A, apply to the la 





lack, 
BABY CHICKS—Choice White Leg! . - 
sonable; circular free. FRANK EDSON, Le Roy, 





cunagee ham as 
eges. are Det, — 





ANCONAS—Greatest winter layers, eggs five cents 


each. 5S. REARWIN, Fillmore, NY. 


WHITE ROCKS, 7 8. ARTHUR BEN- 
NINGER, Walnutport, hs 





t ) tte 
(formerly Elm) aa York. No ean tae 
to app it. Ad 7 ad wonapaste~ 
from New York to destination, to 
be ref: erw: men, in order to 





WANTED—Position on a big farm as assistant 





or foreman by a young Geenan, a ars old, Uae 
veustty mi ante, = rs” x A 4 in plant 
a ca receding. GEO SCH CHMAN, Pp 
Landing, Pa. — 
AGENTS WANTED 
AGENTS WANTED to sell our high-grade 
fresh-d fruit and ornamental stock. 
GLEN ROCK NURSERIES, Glen Rock, Pa. 





WANTED—Golden Hamburg eggs. D. F. 
ALDS, Clintondale, N Y. ~ —_ 


neater. es = T cents bu J. H. 
HOWELL, Ril ress 








LIVE STOCK 





gras FARM a de es ee 


i cireulare free. Photo- 
graphs and circulars free. Do not miss this great- 
est sale of Holsteins. MORACE L. BRONSON, 
Department G, Cortland, N Y¥. May special sale 
now on. 


Fa a HBRED ce ) 
Biltmore . oan 
COOLIDGE & HOLDEN. Elleaburg. N X. 


BROOKLANDS FARM HOLSTEINS—5 choice 
bred ball calves for sale. Send = pedigree a 









































ee ADDR Sat A a or a A. pee. Seetville, Casita Oo 
ch 
order. ona da haves tiae bave —— MONEY for vou now Percheron and French 
stalli — ‘t wait, ELLWOOD 
COPY must eee a See, | AKIN. “Anbar, NE . 
sertion in Ey 
“ PRIMROSE. HERD—Lrrge imported Yorksl 
mania of “Panes POR pra wind ESE | ements ta ‘pos tor ace. “SO BRADLEY, 
in our RE. ATE MARKET. as. 5 
NO ~ 
aa Rae eage “hood Pree ee ee 
A pigs. Laceyvil . 
RA the Exchange” a4- | * 
vetting is caly ‘FIVE E cents a word each BERKSHIRES—Choice early grring vigs st. £ bi 
est quality breeding. NETT, 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ‘| Rochester. 
439 Lafaye Street, ork FOR SALE—Holstein-Friesian calves. Price rea- 
7 New York City | oy. GEN C PHELTS, Bort, ‘Sheridse 
LS : ville, Pa. 
~ | “BOLAND-CHINAS—P eeks, h, serge 
EGGS AND POULTRY fot boat $15. AB. be ALBERTSON, Rove,” X'S, 
wy 3 FOR “spo Jeney ‘bull, broken to 
harness, 8... CE, Glenmoore, P. 
be ree: eee e MISCELLANEOUS 
ANV COVERS Farmers’ » wa f of plain 
ROBE "3 OD wore rie Sine Comb, White ¢ eon at _ ins Ag plant 
Legherna; oi Ta" ce, ig hens: 3 tte, HENRY DERBY. 
ean ‘to hens, ts Setifactiog | 
t holesale, direct from 
TALBOT, eine the Ee ~ non-fading ond best qrrality. 
Benningers, Pa. 
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with your return neat 


Ox corer com sre postal. LAKESID 
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|} DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


Ceca cima ats 


coon and rab- 


<NELS, Toughken- 





FEEDS AND NURSERY STOCKS 


SEED BOCK WHEAT Choi £ Et 
bushel. Bags free. ETNA ROLLER eeTLLs 


na, N- ¥, 








WEBAWARD ACerS make big ~ ae. 
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OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
489 Lafayette Street, New York Oity 
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THIRTY oer + gy SY, ® ay 
everyw os 

sell ae call 

“Dept 7 Tribune 





tending en ners 
or write RILLIPS & WELLS, 
— New York. 





MS FOR SALE—On the conteen shore of 
Marland, imate mild and healthful, sof! 
tive, fi and oysters. Write ©. 8. 
pDa¥, 4 City, Md 


CHOICE FRUIT, poultry, 





truck farms, po mare 


kets, fine soi/, healthy climate; prices $900 to 
000. Write for desc siptive list. G. OBES’ 
MARSHALL, Milford, Del 





MICHIGAN FRUIT, stock, poultry and grain 
farm selling cheap; productive soil, nice clima 
Write for list No 18.5 BENHAM & WILSON, 
Hastings, Mich. 

















OAKLAND FARM'S famous S C W Leghorn 
eges, i aa to aS r sitting. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. ‘K, Annville, Pa, 

MARYLAND 4 ARMS FOR SALE—# in all, 5 
new ones just listed. Catalog free, COBEY & 
CHARLES, Dederalebure, Md. 

20 ACRES (finest Logs aN ou right at sta- 
tion, $6000, easy terma, AYETTE MANN, 
Amelia C H, Va. 

FARMS—All kinds. Catalog free, aaeee & 

OONZ, No 13, Ballston’ Spa, 

FARMS—Mild. healthy climate. Good markets. 


HENRY EVANS, Guineys, Va. 








Try the A. A. and Be Busy 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: It is with the 
greatest pleasure that I heartily rec- 
ommend your Farmers’ Exchange 
columns to all who have anything to 
sell. Your circulation reaches 50 
many and the Exchange columns 
seem to be sought by such intelligent 
farmers that it is a medium which 
should be used to be appreciated. [f 
think I only used it 2 weeks, paying 
50 cents each, and the returns were 
so great that I did not dare continue, 
as I could not begin to supply the de- 
mand created. When I get a better 
supply I shall know where to look 
for buyers and my advice to all who 
have anything to sell is, Just try the 
Farmers’ Exchange column of the old 
reliable American Agriculturist and 
be busy.—{Mrs Frank Metcalf, War- 
ren, ©. 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


For Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Mary- 
land and Delaware, just now so 
keenly interested in the 
ground into condition for fruit 
and truck crops, 
the season's activity of cultivation. 
This territory enjoys unexcellied 
home markets for every of 
farm produce. Growers of these 
crops, and producers of milk, butter, 
cheese, poultry and eggs should se- 
cure, on a cash basis, outside quo- 
tations for everything possessing 
quality and merit. American Agri- 
culturist aims to keep at the fore- 
front the news relating to all these 
farm activities, Our subscribers are 
urged to use these pages freely in 
asking questions in expressing opin- 
ion or recording farm experience. 
Make the “old reliable’ American 
Agriculturist your own paper. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Bedford, Bedford Co—We are hav- 


ing good plowing weather and corn 
is about all planted. Wheat is look- 
ing splendid and hay promises to give 
a good crop. Potatoes are booming 
and quite scarce. Butter 25c p Ib, 
¢ggs 15c p doz. Apples about all gone 
end 75% of the buds on trees are 
frozen. Horses are high and scarce, 
wool 30c p Ib. 


Columbia, Lancaster Co—Corn all 
planted and farmers plowing tobacco 
ground. Prospects for a fair wheat 
and hay crop are good, but not up to, 
the average of former seasons on ac- 
count of recent cold weather. Early 
planted potatoes and some _ garden 
truck were frozen by severe frosts in 
the early part of this month. Fat 
cattle all sold at a small profit. Milch 
cows in good demand at $30 and $45, 
dccording to quality. Shotes scarce 
ot high prices, Prospects for fruit 
crop poor, especially for early apples, 
the buds being injured by recent 
frosts and cold weather. Potatoes 
rearce at 80c. Eggs plentiful at 14@ 
l5e. Butter 35c¢ for country and 40 
@42e for creamery. Farm laborers, 
especially hired help, hard to get at 
good .wages. 


Greenville, Mercer Co—Continued 


inclement weather, excessive rain 
and cloudiness have much delayed all 
farm work. Much of the plowing was 
cone in warm spells during winter. 
There has been considerable damage 
cone to peaches, etc, although dam- 
age is localized. Good cattle are get- 
ting scarce. The butchers are begin- 
ag to buy western cattle from Buf- 
aio, 





Beach Haven, Luzerne Co—Recent 


rains have started grass in newly- 
reeded meadows; oat fields also grow- 
ing evenly. Potato planting well along. 
Corn ground being prepared; some 
planted. Horse buyers plentiful, but 
horses scarce and high. Spring pigs 
*3 at five to six weeks. Potatoes 
Se, retail, eggs 16c, butter 30c, Fruit 
trees blossomed full. 


NEW JERSEY 


South Branch, Somerset Co—Farm- 
ers rejoicing over three new rural 
mail routes. When the telephones 
promised last year are installed, this 
community will be up to date. Plow- 
ing and planting late, because of cold 
and wet. 

Peakness, Passaic Co—Potatoes 
planted. About same acreage as last 
year. Farmers planting corn. Oat 
‘rea small in this section, because 
summer rains came at oat harvest. 
Good outlook for apples. Rye doing 





well; some in head already; prom- 
‘ces full crop. Hay $20 to $22. Straw 
!19. Feeds $20 to $24 a ton. Fresh 


cows $40 to $60, according to size and 
condition. 


Kingwood, Hunterdon Co—Ground 
‘as frozen hard and ice formed May 
~, killing strawberries, etc. Only 
“bout half of the oat crop has been 
own. Grass and grain well rooted, 
hut now growing fast. The egg out- 
»ut large, worth 17¢e p doz. But lit- 
e ground has been broken for corn 
and potatoes. The canning factory 
3 


.are less troublesome this year. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 
i =e * « 


at Lambertville has closed down per- 
manently, owing to inability to secure 
tomatoes under contract. San Jose 
scale is still on hand. 


Stillwater, Sussex Co—Corn planting 


is just now getting under way. Grass 
looks better and promises a good 
crop. Creameries paying 2%c p at 
for milk. Several farmers will plant 
a larger acreage of potatoes than 
usual, 


Cologne, Atlantic Co—Considerable 


damage was done to strawberry fields 
grape vines and other tender plants 
by the frost May 12. Rain has re- 
tarded spring plowing. Corn is be- 
ing planted on high land, but low 
lands cannot be plowed. A new 
grange will be organized among the 
truckers near Atlantic City. Deer that 
have been very destructive in the or- 
chards and truck patches last season 
Rab- 
bits are troublesome. The Hgg Har- 
bor grange is doing very good work 
among its members and it is possible 
that an agricultural fair will be held 
this fall. 


Moorestown, Burlington Co—-There 


has been an excess of rainfall the last 
six weeks. Many complaints of seed 
potatoes rotting in the ground. Melon 
seed also rotted. Many nicely spotted 
and blocked tomato plants and some 
lots of sweet potato plants were set 
afield last week and more or less 
hurt by the frost. The few peach 
trees to test show many blossoms all 
good. On some cherry trees nearly 
all blossoms are bad. Apple trees 
which are not too feeble with scale 
have a heavy bloom. 


Importance of Canning Industry— 
The packing of small fruits and vege- 
tables is an industry of much impor- 
tance in N J. The U S bureau of sta- 
tistics has collected data regarding 
the canning industry of the state. Ac- 
cording to these figures the total 
value of the vegetable and fruit 
pack of N J in ’05 exceeded $1,500,- 
000, and it was found that each can- 
nery was in operation an average of 
52 days. The number of establish- 
ments engaged in this line of business 
was 40, and the average earnings of 
employees for the season $67.73. 





MARYLAND 


Finksburg, Carroll Co—The weather 


last week was rough, with high wind 
and frequent rains. Potatoes are 
planted and coming up. Corn plant- 
ing nearly finished. Grain looking 
well, but grass short and damaged by 
the freezing and thawing during the 
winter. 


Flintville, Harford Co—Apple trees 


are in full blossom and most all va- 
rieties have a profusion of bloom. They 
were apperently undamaged by recent 
frosts. Most fruit trees give promise 
of a fair crop. Wheat and grass do- 
ing well, but corn planting is delayed. 


The State Horticultural Society 
through Sec Thomas B. Symons of 
College Park has just issued the 9th 
annual report. This is by far the 
largest and most useful volume issued 
to date. It contains the report of the 
summer meeting and is brim full of 
up-to-date, valuable information of 
special interest to every fruit grower. 
The volume will be sent free to every 
fruit grower in the state who is in- 
terested. The report contains 279 
pages with illustrations, including a 
frontispiece of ex-Pres E. P. Cohill of 
Washington Co. Every fruit grower 
or trucker in the state should ask 
the sec for a copy of this splendid re- 
port. 


At Philadelphia, wheat advancing 
and unsteady, 95@96e p bu, corn 62e, 
oats 48c, baled timothy hay $23@24- 
p ton, bran 23@24. Butter quiet, 
emy prints 28@S8lc p Ib, tubs 25@26c, 
dairy 25@27c, fe cheese 14@15c. 
Fresh eggs lc p doz, western 15c, 
live fowls 1l6e p 1b, spring chickens 
1 to 2 lbs 30@32c, dressed fowls 15c, 
broilers 17@19c. Famcy apples $4@5 
p bbi, strawberries 10@17c p qt. Po- 
tatoes higher 78@80c p bu, Bermuda 
onions 2.25@2.50 p cra, beets 3 p 100 
bechs, asparagus 20@25c p bch, rad- 
ishes 75e p 100 bchs, 





— tan en. 


Moderate Supplies of Export Tobacco > 


An instructive report has been is- 
sued by the Baltimore leaf tobacco 
assn, showing the business of that 
market during the season of ’06, 
which covers the movement of the 
705 crop. The report showed that the 
Ma crop marketed during °06 was 
about 10% less than the preceding 
year. Total receipts of tobacco 
amounted to 30,782 bhds. This is the 
smallest year’s arrivals since ‘96. 
The Md crop showed good quality 
and ripe, thin leaf, but lacked -in 
bright colors. For this reason the 
export demand was slow starting. 
The foreign inquiry was mostly con- 
fined to common and medium grades. 

Prices for such tobacco ruled firm 
throughout the season, scarcely any- 
thing selling below 4c p lb. Contrary 
to the usual custom the French govt 
did not award a contract for the pur- 
chase of Md tobacco, but procured 
supplies through a dealer. The ’06 
Md crop is estimated at a total of 
about 10% less than that of ’05, but 
so far but 2000 hhds ofthe ’06 output 
have come to market. Offerings to 
date show that the crop. suffered 
too much from rain and house burn. 

The O crop of ’05 marketed duz- 
ing the season of ’06 footed up about 
6500 hhds. It was of satisfactory col- 
or and good quality. The demand for 
common but good colory spangled 
was not as satisfactory as in former 
years, but as the supply proved to be 
small, offerings were eventually sold. 
The French regie purchased through 
its commissioners nearly 1300 hhds of 
fired O. The '06 O crop is reported 
to be very much smaller than that of 
the preceding year, and only 4500 
hhds are expected to come onto this 


market. About 20% of this will be 
air cured. The following table shows 


tobacco receipts in hhds at Balti- 
more for years indicated, also stocks 
on Jan 1 of each year immediately 
*ollowing: 

BALTIMORE RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 





Receipts Stocks Md Stocks O 
06... 30,782 3819 2297 
05... 33,677 3488 1292 
04... 386,276 4455 785 
03... 35,085 6277 882 
02... 34,662 4568 421 
01... 31,438 4604 917 
700... 34,570 4702 723 
99... 31,484 6535 2638 
96... 29,629 6104 5386 

Tobacco Note 





LANCASTER CO-—Raisers of tobacco 
who have been holding last year’s 
crop for higher prices have yielded 
to the buyers at last and have parted 
with their crops at 12@13c p lb for 
wrappers and 3c for fillers. Recent 
lawsuits for damages by raisers in the 
courts, owing to the refusal of buyers 
taking the goods at former high 
prices, have been decided in favor of 
the farmers. The acreage for this 
year’s crop will be enlarged to some 


extent; quite a number of tobacco 
sheds are being built to hold the 
crops. New plants in frame have 
made slow progress in growth on ac- 


count of cold weather.—[C. H. 





Government Whitewash—s. S. B., 
New Jersey: The formula for gov- 
ernment whitewash is as _ follows: 
Take three parts fresh Rosendale ce- 
ment and one part clean fine sand, 
mix thoroughly with fresh water. This 
gives a gray or granite color, dark or 
light, according to the color of the 
cement, and is used for painting 
lighthouses. It effectually prevents 
moisture from striking through. 
Care must be taken to have all the 
ingredients well mixed together. In 
applying the wash, the walls must be 
wet with clean, fresh water. Then 
follow immediately with the cement 
wash. This prevents the bricks from 
absorbing the water from the wash 
too rapidly and gives time for the 
cement to set. The mixture must be 
made as thick as can be applied con- 
veniently with a whitewash brush, 
and must be well-stirred during ap- 
plication. It is suitable for brick work, 
fences, ete, but cannot be used to ad- 
vantage over paint or whitewash. 





‘The Eastern Live Stock Mar:.ets 


Monday, May 20, 1907. 

At New York, last week beeves 
ruled dull .after Monday up io the 
end of the week, steers closing about 
steady; bulls. steady to firm; cows 
steady. to shade.lower, - Calves,.ad- 
vanced Wednesday 15@25c, but weak- 
ened later’ and “fell off 50c, cldésing 
quiet. ? 

Today there were 25 cars of cattle 
and 7200 calves on sale. Steers sold 
more freely but not higher; bulls 
steady to a shade lower; choice fat 
cows firm; medium and common cows 
about steady. Calves active and fully 


‘2he higher than at the close of last 


week, with some sales 50c_ higher 
than Saturday’s market. Fair to 
choice 1000 to 1875-lb steers $5.10@ 
6.10 p 100 Ibs, including 9 cars of Pa 


steers, 1000 to 1875 Ibs, 5.10 @5.80. 
Bulls 3.50@4.75, cows 2.10@4.25, 
bologna cows 2.10@2.30. Veals 5@ 
7.50, a few choice lots 7.60@7.75; 


culls 4@4.50. 

Sheep continued in very light sup~ 
ply last week and prices firm. Spring 
lambs were selling at fully sustained 
prices, and prime stock wanted. To- 
day there were 10 cars of stock of- 
fered. Sheep steady; lambs firm to 
10¢ higher; spring lambs steady. Com- 
mon to good clipped ewes $4@5.75 p 
100 lbs; clipped lambs 6.50@8.15; 
Mad spring lambs 5.75 ea; state lambs 
6.50@8.15 p 100 Ibs, a few clipped 
yearlings 6.50@7. 

Hogs in light receipt after Monday 
and prices held: about steady for the 
balance of the week. Today there 
were 3 cars of hogs on sale. N ¥ 
state and Pa hogs $7.05@7.10 p 100 
Ibs. 

THE HORSE MARKET 

.Dealers in carriage and saddle 
horses did more business during last 
week than any previous week this 
spring. The demand for carriage 
horses compared with the brisk in- 
quiry for ~horses of all commercial 
types is rather below expectations. 
Choice heavy drafts $300@350 ea; 
business “chunks” weighing 1100 to 
1300 lbs 225@300; good second-hand 
horses 100@150, city drivers 200@280. 


At Buffalo, cattle receipts Monday 
of this week were 125 loads. Market 
active and 10@20c higher. Choice 
steers $5.75@6.25 p 100 lbs, fair to 
good 5@5.50, fat heifers 4.25@5.25, 
cows 3.75@4.90, bulls 3.75. @5.15, feed- 
ing steers 4.25@4.85, stockers 3.75@ 
4.40, veal calves 6@7.25, milch cows 
30@60 ea. 

A satisfactory sheep market with 87 
loads on hand. The better grades of 
fed lambs brought $7.50@8.15 p 100 
lbs, wethers 5.75@6.35, ewes 5@5.80, 
inferior sheep 4@5. Hog supply 105 
doubles. Bulk of sales made 6.80, 
while pigs realized 6.85. 


At Pittsburg, this week started out 


with a steady cattle market in prog- 
ress. _Receipts Monday were 110 
loads. Choice steers $5.75@6.20 p 100 
lbs, plain to good 5@5.50, fat heifers 
4@5.35, cows 3.75@5.10, best export 


bulls 4.50@5.25.. Common to fair 
bulis 3@3.60, feeding steers 4.25@ 


5.25, stockers 3.50@4, milch cows 30 
58 ea. Veal calves 6@7 p 100 lbs, 
common calves 4@5. 

Hog supply 50 doubles. “Heavies 
$6.60 p 100 lbs, mediums and heavy 
Yorkers 6.65@6.70, light Yorkers and 
pigs 6.75@6.80. - Best shorn lambs 
made 7@7.85, wethers 5.50@6.25, cull 
sheep 3.50@4.50, spring lambs 6@10. 

At Philadelphia, the better grade of 
cattle brought $6@6.20 p 100 Ibs. Sup- 
plies fairly liberal, many beeyes being 
on hand from Pa and Ill. Fair to 
good steers 5.80@5.60, fat cows 3.50@ 
4.50, thin cows. 2@2.7%5, bulls 3.50@ 
4.65, veal calves 7.50@8.50, grassers 
and common stock 4@6, milch cows 
35@55 ea. 

Sheep -sold with fair activity, wooled 
stock being relatively scarce. Shorn 
wethers $6@6.60 p 100 lbs. Ewes 
4.50@5.50, | culls, eto, 3.50@ 4.50, wooled 
lambs. 8.50@9.40, shorn 7.5@@S.50, 
springs 4.50@6.50 ea. Dressed hogs 
moved at 95%c p tb. 


At Canton, May 18—Cheese tran- 
sactions on this board today footed 
up 800 bxs twins which brought 12c¢ 
p lb. There were also sold 1550 tubs 
butter at 22%c.—[A. T. M. 

















Grange Notes of the Empire State 


The June Pomona meeting of Jef<- 
ferson county will be held with Union 
grange at Belleville, June 5. The 
Ontario Pomona will meet with Sen« 
eca grange at Stanley. Chautauqua 
will meet June 13 and 14 with Ken-« 
nedy grange. 

A new grange has been organized 
at Dryden by Special Deputy J. N. 
Stowe, with 41 charter members. Mr 
Stowe also organized a grange at 
Berkshire, Tuesday, May 14. 

Mrs Ella A. Greenley of Barnes 
Corners died May 14, after many 
months’ illness. She was an inde- 
fatigable worker in the grange and 
Jast year was chairman of the wome- 
an’s work committee. She was lec- 
turer of the Lawis county Pomona 
grange at the time of her death, also 
secretary of Barnes Corner grange. 


Successful Farmers Institute in Maryland 


PROF R. L. WATTS, CAMBRIA COUNTY, PA 


Nearly three months devoted to 
farmers’ institute work in Maryland, 
afforded splendid opportunities to ob- 
serve the horticultural interests. But 
before writing of crops and how they 
are grown I want to make afew notes 
concerning Maryland’s system of 
farmers’ institutes. William R. Amoss, 
the director, is well known among in- 
stitute leaders and is popular with 
the farmers of his state, because ale 
ways genial and tactful and always 
working for the interests of the 
farmers. He has had charge of the 
institute. work since it was started 11 
years ago and it is doubtful if any 
state has a more effective system. 

As a practical farmer, Mr Amoss 
knows the needs in every county and 
tries to furnish the instruction which 
will be most helpful to every come 
munity. Stiff, unwieldy programs are 
not used. The nature and order of 
discussions are arranged immediately 
before the first session begins. This 
gives the director opportunity to find 
out what the farmers need and want 
and he then advises the lecturers as 
to the line of remarks which will 
likely prove most helpful to that com- 
munity. Cut-and-dried lectures don’t 
work very well, I had one on market 
gardening, but it was shelved most of 
the time. It was too general. Many 
communities wanted to hear discussed 
tomato growing for canneries. Others 
desired information on the production 
of early tomatoes for market pur- 
poses, early cabbage, 
eantaloups, cucumbers 
melons. 

A second strong point is that the 
Program is never crowded. It is sel- 
dom that more than two lecturers ac- 
company the director and usually 
only two topics are treated at each 
session. This gives time to treat the 
subjects fully and to answer all ques- 
tions. The queries are generally ver- 
bal. They are preferable to written 
questions because the speaker sees 
the inquirer and can often get to the 
bottom of the trouble better by ask- 
ing him a question or two. 

A third point is that the lecturer 
is not expected to furnish entertain- 
ment to the audience. Jokes are not 
needed to hold audiences. The farmers 
are there for business and are after 
hard facts. As Mr Amoss puts it: 
The most useful lecturer is he who 
makes the greatest number of best 
points in the time occupied. 

The corn displayed by the boys 
of the state was judged by J. E. Ose 
wald of the Maryland agricultural 
college, the successful contestant in 
each county being awarded a free 
scholarship for a special two weeks’ 
course in agriculture at the college. 
Mr Oswald also gave some splendid 
talks on the breeding and selection 
of seed corn and on the propagation 
of fruit trees. Dr Augustus Stabler 
of Montgomery county accomplished 
much good by telling the farmers 
how to build up their lands and low- 
er their feed bills by growing legumes 
more extensively. He also delivered 
a useful lecture on the prevention of 
diseases in country homes.. J. T, 
Campbell, the successful poultryman 
of Lawrence county, Pa, spoke on 
poultry topics and his lectures were 
always received with enthusiasm. 

No state east of the Rocky moun- 








and water- 


late cabbage,’ 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


tains has such- varied: horticultural 
interests of Maryland. The soil and 
climatic conditions are extremely va- 
ried and these account for the nu- 
merous horticultural interests. Near- 
ly all the fruits produced outside the 
tropics are wn extensively and 
the state is famous for its large acre- 
age of garden crops. The eastern 
shore counties are particularly strong 
horticulturally. Possibilities for 
trucking and fruit growing are 
very great in this section. The people 
are aggressive and generally well 
posted concerning scientific principles 
of value in actual ac tne 


The Outlook ler Highway Laws 


N Y SPECIAL OCORRE:PONDENCE 








With probably not more than ten 
days left of the legislative session of 
1907, the seriousness of the tangle 
into which the highway legislation 
has gotten itself is beginning to be 
appreciated, and the suggestion made 
in this correspondence recently, that 
the end might be no highway legis- 
lation at all, is seen to have had 
some reasonable foundation. 

There is unquestionably a disposi- 
tion in the senate to pass the burden 
of the problem on to Gov Hughes, 
in the form of a batch of ill-digested 
and mutually conflicting bills, to be 
worked out by him in the 30-day 
period following adjuornment of the 
legislature. But some of those inter- 
ested in the subject, more especially 
those representing the state grange, 
urgently oppose this proposition; argu- 
ing that in the first place this would 
be laying upon the already overbur- 
dened executive a task properly be- 
longing to the legislature; in the sec- 
ond, Gov Hughes, a city lawyar, has 
had no opportunity to study the high- 
Way problem and could not in the 
limited time at his disposal come to 
@ proper understanding of the intri- 
cate questions involved; and in the 
third place, such a course might and 
probably would end in an almost 
complete fail -e of progress in the 
highway movement for at least an- 
other year. 

Conferences on the whole subject 
were held last week, in which par- 
ticipated the members of the senate 
and assembly especially interested in 
highway matters, representatives of 
the attorney-general and state engin- 
eer and officials of the state grange. 
Two results seem probable: one the 
radical amendment, abandonment or 
defeat of the West bill, which would 
lay upon the state the entire cost of 
the new main highways to. be paid 
for out of the proceeds of the fifty- 
million-dollar bond issue; the other a 
merging of features of several pend- 
ing bills into two or more which will 
be enacted as a comparatively fin- 
ished result of study of the subject. 

AMENDMENTS MAY PASS 


As for the West bill, even its chief 
sponsors are now prepared to admit 
that it must at least be radically 
amended; which in itself would en- 
tail delays probably fatal to the pass- 
age of the measure. In addition to 
this it is bitterly opposed by a strong 
element in the senate, and some of 
those who favored it at the outset 
have weakened in their enthusiasm 
for it. It is generally conceded that 
in the form in which it passed the 
assembly it is impracticable. It is 
not clear as to what roads shall come 
under its provisions or whether it 
shall apply to roads where initial 
steps have been taken, but no con- 
tracts yet awarded; nor is there any 
provision forthe issue of bonds the 
proceeds of which may be used by 
the state to pay as it proposed, the 
entire cost of the work. 

This matter of the use of the pro- 
ceeds of the bond issue is one of the 
critical questions now at issue. It 
seems to have been assumed that 
when bonds were sold to provide 
funds for road improvement, the pro- 
ceeds might be used under any plan 
of distribution. The Heogs cage | of the 
West bill contend “that the fifty-mil- 
lion-dollar bond act approved by the 
people, restricted the use of the pro- 
ceeds of the bonds to a division of 
cost between the state and the locali- 
ties. The advocates of the other view 
hold that the act limits the — 
upon the locality to one-half 
maximum, but does not prevent nthe 
state from making no charge what- 


ever upon the locality. The bond 
issue bills thus far introduced are 
drawn with a view of some part of 
the cost being borne by the locality. 
This question must be met in any 
bill which is to change the system 
now in force. 

It is regrettable that concentration 
of attention upon the public utilities 
bill and reapportionment of senate 
districts have prevented that general 
interest in the highway improvement 
question which the importance of the 
subject called for. Should the de- 
velopments of the next ten days in- 
volve a further prolongation of the 
session, one of the good results would 
be that it would give time for the 
proper threshing out of the subject. 
The representatives of the _ state 
grange, who have been untiring in 
their devotion to the matter, urgently 
insist that the legislature itself must 
solve the problem. 


Western Hops Do Poorly in the East 


A correspondent of this journal, 
writing from Schoharie county, N Y, 
says: “The spring is far enough ad- 
vanced here for farmers to discover 
that yards set with Pacific coast roots 
have wintered badly and this, too, 
regardless of how strong these roots 
were last season. It would seem that 
our New York climate is a little too 
vigorous for Pacific coast hops.” 

Hop market continues depressed, 
both in the United States and abroad. 
Some coast growers are said to be 
greatly discouraged at low prices pre- 
vailing in the interior and are mak- 
ing arrangements to consign hops to 
eastern markets. In fact, consider- 
able quantities have beén sent out in 
this manner. This venture is always 
more or less uncertain. 

LATEST NEW YORK HOP PRICES 


{In cents p Ib with comparisons. ] 














N Y state, ch...15@16 14@15 27@29 
med to prime.14@15 12@13 25@26 
Pac coast, ch...11@12 13@14 26@28 
med to prime. 8@ 9 12@13 25@26 
Olds ........... 5@ 8 5@ 7 11@13 
German ........ 82@37 26@33 50@60 
Country Produce Markets 
NEW YORK—At. Albany, butter 


ometh emy tubs 24@27c p Ib, prints 
25@28c, dairy 22@25c, f c cheese 14@ 
15c. Eggs firm at Pp doz, live 
fowls 14@15c Ib, dressed 15@16c, 
chickens 19@2 Potatoes $2@2.25 

p bbl, pea beans 1.65@1..0, celery_ a 
a py 100 behs, rhubarb L.65@ 1.7 75, 
radishes 1@<, grain firm at advanced 
prices, corn 60@Gzc p bu, oats S4e, 
rye T4c, bran 23@24 p ton, 

At Syracuse, potatoes active and 
strong at 90c@$1 p bu, red onions 
1.25, pea beans 1.752.10, green on- 
ions lic p doz bchs, rhubarb 25@30c, 
asparagus 6@9c p bch. Choice apples 
searce at 90c@1.50 p bu. Butter ac- 
tive and firm,.cmy tubs 30@S8lc p Ib, 
prints 81@82c, dairy 28@30c, f c 
cheese 1l5c. Fresh eggs 18@20c p doz, 
live fowls 16@17c p lb, dressed fowls 
20c, broilers 35@38c. Grain and feed 
firm, corn p bu, oats 54c, bran 
23@24 p ton, cottonseed meal 82. 

At Buffalo, potatoes firm at 75@80c 
p bu, lettuce $1.75@2 p bx, radishes 
20c p doz behs, rhubarb 25@30c, red 
onions 2@2.25 p cra. Butter easy, 
emy prints 26@27c p lb, tubs 24@2ic, 


dairy 23@24c, f c cheese 14@15e. 
Fresh eggs 19@20c p doz, live fowls 
15@16c p Ib, broilers 5c. Fancy ap- 


pies 6@6.50 Q bbl, strawberries 2@ 
50 p pt case. Grain and feeds firm, 


corn 59c B bu, oats 47c, rye 80c, tim- 
othy hay 18@19 p ton. 
At Rochester, wheat unsettled at 


90c p bu, corn 65c, oats 50c, bran $23 
p ton, middlings 24, baled timothy 
hay 18@22. Cmy tub butter 18@22c 
P Ib, prints 27@28c, dairy 18@22c. 
Fresh eggs 18c p doz, live chickens 
15e p ib, dressed broilers 283@24c. 
Lettuce searce at 1@1.50 p bx, cu- 
cumbers T5c@1 p doz, pea beans 1.25 
p bu, green onions 10@12c p doz. 


At Watertown, fancy dairy butter 


21@23c p Ib, fresh eggs 16¢ p doz. 
Lettuce Py 5c’ Pp Ib, radishes 4c p bch, 
potatoes Pp bu, onions $1.10. Veal 
calves 5@6 p > hogs 44%4c. Oats 4fc 
P bu, barley 55c, clover hay 10@12 

wool 32c 


P ton, timothy hay 12@15, 
n-Jb 
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THE ROOFING weal UST © 
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5 year quality, guaranteed, ia, Gab wer salen 
10 year quality, guaranteed, $1.60 per square. 
20 year quality, guaranteed, $3.00 per square. 


Money Back If not Satisfied 





08 square ft., and covers 100 

am Prolene ne mia anywhere in United States 
or Canada on 6 squares or more. fal prices og 
Quantity lots. Send for samples. 


THE PARK & POLLARD COMPANY 


54 CANAL STREET. BOSTON, MASS 








Well Drilling Machinery 


Hydraulic or Rock Drilling Machines 


to drill ony Sized wells to any 








th. Operated by Steam or 
aor asoline Engines c or Horse 
Power, Dept. 9 


ARTA IRON WORKS CO 
Sparta, Wisconsin, U. S.A 
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BUY—INGERSOLL’S—BEST 


MIXED PAINT 


Direct from Factory. rte 
All Colors. Peoseread by Cram, | fe oR veans, 
faction Guaranteed. Prices, Samples, 

LO a 
6. W. INGERSOLL, 269 Plymoeth Street, SROOKLYN, 1. Y 


000,000 strong, health: ants. 
CABBAGE tothe Ailend cary, Bantaby 
Ihead, Succession, Early Summer, FE 


Bal carly J . 
Wakefield. $1.00, 1000; 94,5000 - B, W. Rochelle, Chester, 5 
Farmers wanted as agents 
GUST POs 
lowa 


BINDER TWINE 3.28285" 
Tomato Culture 


By Will W. Tracy 
The author has rounded up in this book the 
most complete account of tomato culture in , 4 
its phases that has ever been gotten on > 
is .no second-hand work of reference, a 
plete story of the practical 
posted expert on tomatoes in the world. No gar 
dener or farmer can afford to be without the 
+ whether grown for home use or commer 

the reader has here suggestions and 
tpformation nowhere else available, Illustrated. 150 
pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth $0.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette St., New York, N. ¥ 














See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial 
Page. 
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Light On Modern Dairy Problems 


[From Page 611] 

assuming that the man is worth $1.50 
a day, we must charge up 10 cents a 
day against each cow for labor. As- 
suming that each cow averages 5000 
pounds of milk a year, which is about 
six. quarts a day, such cow should re- 
ceive one pound grain for each three 
pounds milk she gives, which would 
be about five pounds grain a day. The 
cost of the grain would be 6% centsa 
day. Adding 12 pounds hay worth 
$14-a ton, we have an item of 8.4 
cents for hay. To this we add 3% 
cents for silage and 10% interest on 
the. cow and depreciation of value 
from $50, which is 1.3 a cents day. To 
this, adding 6% interest on $100 for 
stabling room for each cow, we have 
about 1.7 cents, making a total of 
31.4 cents for the production of six 
quarts milk or a little over 5 cents a 
quart. Adding to this the cost before 
mentioned, of producing a specially 
pure, clean milk, we have a total of 
at least 7 dents a quart, as the cost 
of its. production on the farm. To 
this should be added the cost of ship- 
ping to the city, which is an addi- 
tional burden to the farmer. 

Dairy farming at present is a man- 
ufacturing industry that requires a 
very high grade of intelligence, the 
closest watching of detail and the 
conscientious performance of duty, if 
success is to be attained and main- 
tained. The important question that 
naturally follows the above statement 
is: Who is going to pay for it? The 
public must do so in the long run, 
and as the education of the public in 
sanitation progresses, the consumers 
of the higher grade and more expen- 
sive product will increase. The pub- 
lic is being taught that what it is get- 
ting. in the ordinary milk supply is 
largely a bacterial graveyard. In- 
crease in quality means increase in 
quantity consumed and increase in 
confidence means increased willing- 
ness to pay a higher price. No dairy- 
man can afford to ignore the spirit 
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THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Cattle Sheep _ 























Per 100 Ibs. 

1907 | 1906 | 1907 | 1906 1907 |1906 
Chi $6.50 ve. 2 $6.50 [$6.50 $6.75 $6.10 
New Pork -| 6,00 7.00 | 7.00 6.25 
Burtalo -| 6.10 B85 6.85 | 6.80 80 6.15 
Kan sae City 6.25 | 5.50 | 6.40 | 6.40 | 6.50 | 5.90 
Pittsburg 6.10 | 5.65 | 6.80 | 6.80 | 6.75 | 6.15 





At Chicago, with larger receipts and 
a somewhat indifferent demand, the 
market for cattle eased off slightly. 
Heavy classes were in somewhat mod- 
erate call and were slow sale. As 
the summer season advances the in- 
quiry for good handy weight cattle is 
picking up. Such is but to be expect- 
ed at this time of year. Shippers and 
exporters were inclined to hold back 
at times. Receipts included some 
choice Dak steers. Fair supplies of 
distillery fed cattle were on the mar- 
ket, choice steers realizing $5.50@5.90, 
with bulls as high as 4.60. 

Export buyers were out for good 
supplies of bills and gave around $4 
.@4.60 p 100 lbs for the better grades. 
Cows and heifers, if well finished and 
good weight, sold satisfactorily, fat 
cows making 3.75@4.50, heifers 4@ 
5.40, stags 4.25@5.25. Canning cows 
1.50@2.40, veal calves continue irreg- 
ular, good to choice selling at 5@5.75, 
inferior 3@4, feeding steers 4.50@5.10, 
stockers 3@ 4.50, 

Comparatively little change noted 
in hog prices, although at times the 
tendency was easy. Buyers tried using 
weakness in provisions as a wedge to 
force down the hog market. However, 
they were not particularly successful. 
Offerings of heavy hogs inclined to 
dullness, while light weight stock was 
more ready sale. Exports of pork and 
pork products this spring are running 
fairly large. With the ten months 


FARM AND MARKET’ 


ending May 1, ’07, foreign shipments 
‘of hams show some increase and the 
same is true of fresh and salted pork. 
The movement abroad of lard and 
bacon records some shrinkage. At 
this market the bulk of hog sales 
range $6.25@6.50 p 100 Ibs. 

Receipts of fed western lambs fall- 
ing off, but this is only to be expected. 
Buyers tried to pound the sheep mar- 
ket at all times and were partially 
successful. Good to choice fed west- 
ern lambs realized $8.25@8.75, shorn 
lambs 6.75@7.60, spring lambs 8@11. 
Western shorn wethers 5.75@6.10, 
ewes 5@5.75, culls, stags, bucks, ete, 
3.50@5. 





THE GRAIN TRADE 
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STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 
Coch oc Wheat Corn Oates 
Spot 1907 | 1906 | 1907 | 1906 | 1907 | 1906 
Chicago | 97 | 91 | 5a | 49 } 44 | (39 
A 1.02 | 93 | .63 = 47° | «37 
od — hm | 50 | 139 
Toledo . 98 | 91 | 55 | 52 | 46 | 135 
St Louis -| ‘95 | 90 | ‘53 | 49 | 44 | ‘33 
Min'p’lis .} .98 | .81 | 50 | .47 | .42 | 31 
Liverpool ./1.01 | 98 | .68 | .61 = _ 











The Notable Upturn jn Wheat Prices 


Runaway wheat markets have been 
the order of the day for some time 
past, phenomenal advances. giving 
way to sharp declines under realizing 
sales. It has been impossible for any 
one to accurately follow quotations 
unless he enjoyed the service of a 
private wire . connecting with the 
produce exchanges. “Dollar wheat” 
was the slogan late last week, and 
that figure or better was paid for new 
crop deliveries. At top prices there 
were heavy profit taking sales which 
carried sharp reactions, and the mar- 
ket has continued greatly unsettled 
throughout, and at times intensely 
excited. The daily hewspapers have 
made the most of the’ news; and while 
interest on the Chicago board of trade, 
the sterm center, was keen, those long 
conversant with wheat trading have 
witnessed similar scenés in former 
years. The real situation is disap- 
pointing enough without undue exag- 
geration. The crop conditions, the 
sole factor in shaping prices the past 
fortnight, are such that it is now 
generally agreed the winter wheat 
output will fall far short of a full 
one, while delayed seeding in. the 
northwest carries uneasiness in spring 
wheat territory. Perfect weather from 
now on is earnestly hoped in order to 
encourage, in every way, the wheat 
plant for the crop of 1907. 

DOLLAR WHEAT AT CHICAGO 

Hardening prices outlined inr Amer- 
ican Agriculturist developed into 
sharp advances, until September and 
December deliveries soared above $1 





per bushel before selling orders 
checked the upturn and _ brought 
price relapse. Our readers have 
been kept posted on the _  de- 


velopments. Further trying weather 
has enveloped the winter wheat terri- 
tory since the. compilation of late re- 
ports, although the middle of May 
has brought better climatic condi- 
tions, and more encouragement to 
wheat growers. Spring wheat outlook 
is still problematical, 


{Standard grade cents per bushel. ] 
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May July Sept Dec | 
06 seseceseesrees 6@ 96 72 98 100 102 | 
ee . @LI1 welts rab 88 eo 88 
He .. -10@106 %@112 roganis 109@T19 
er . @ ree 84 93 | shea 83 
Th visto csevecees 12@ 16 © T1@ 79 S&S Rem 








At Chicago, the phenomenal upturn 
in prices fully outlined above, result- 
ed in a heavy volume of busines -on 
this bdard as well as abroad: Th fact, 
one day last week Liverpool was §re- 
ported to have broken her record for 
magnitude of “futures” offered. Great 
nervousness characterized the mar- 
ket here, a further sensational ad- 
vance taking place, and this followed 
by reaction. At one time May wheat 
went above 99c p bu. There is much 
uncertainty on the part of traders re- 
garding the future course of prices. 

Corn at times followed the trend 
of wheat, although advances in the 
first named grain were far less sen- 





sational. May corn sold around 52@ 
58l4c p bu, and then showed weaker 
‘tendency. No 2 corn in store ranged 
53 @53'4e. 

Oats generally in good demand, and 
prices influenced by the strength in 
wheat and corn, as well as some re- 
ports of frost damage in parts of Ia 
and Ill. May oats and standard oats 
in store near 45c p bu. 

Barley prices moved forward and 
the season’s previous high water 
mark was eclipsed. Good to choive 
malting barley 82@S85c p bu, screen- 
ings 55@ 

Rye also showed strength; offerings 
light. 
p bu. 

Seeds generally firm to higher, 0p 
tract timothy realized around $4.30 
100 Ibs, Sept 4.65. Clover seed yo tg 
tract 15e p lb. Hungarian 90c@1 p 
100 Ibs, millets 1.25@1.60. 

At New York, the wild advances 


and reactions at Chicago resulted in 
feverish markets here and _ violent 
fluctuations in prices. No 2 red wheat 
quotable around $1 p bu, No 1 north- 
ern 1.10, macaroni wheat 90c f o b. 
Corn did not record such sensational 
advances. No 2 however is a little 
higher, being quotable at 63c p bu in 
elevators. Corn chops 22@23 p ton, 
meal 1.20@1.35 p bag, hominy 3.25 p 
bbl, mixed oats 474%4c p bu in eleva- 
tors, rye 85c f o b, malt 1.10@1.15 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 





store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 
Apples 

At New York, since last Aug re- 
ceipts of apples at this point foot up 
2,050,000 bbis. This is an increase of 
about 600,000 bbls over the same pe- 
riod in ’05-6. Market somewhat ea- 
sier as there has been pressure to sell. 
Spitz $5@6 p bbl, Spys 4.50@5.75, 
Baldwins 5@5.50,. Ben Davis 4.50@ 
5.50, Russets 3.50@5, Greenings 5@6. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, prices for evap ap- 
ples rule firm, stock being cut down 
slowly. The market for fall delivery, 
OT crop evap apples is easy. Spot 
offerings command 6%4@7c p lb, chops 
$1.75@2 p 100 ibs, cherries 18@19¢ 
p lb, raspberries 30 @ 32c, blackber- 
ries 18@ lic, peaches 12@15c. 


Fresh Fruits 


At New York, a few peaches coming 
from “la are realizing as high as $3 


No 2 in store sold around ovc ~ 


@4.50 p carrier; muskmelons 2@2.25 

p cra. Strawberries are now coming 

from Va, and Md, choice lots com- 

manding 15c p qt; oranges 3@6 p bx. 
Beans 

For general outline of field bean 
situation and some light on acreage 
possibilities see Page 

In a part of, Genesee and Livingston 
counties, N Y, the field bean acreage 
will. be about the same as last year. 
Pea beans will be planted principally. 
They have been in better demand of 
late. About 30% of the ’06 crop re- 
mains unsold. Market is at $1.45 q 
-»u f o b, price of packages free-— 
(eS. 

At New York, prices have advanced 
on all leading varieties. Stocks re- 
ducing right along. Marrows $2@2.% 
p bu, mediums 1.60@1.65, pea beans 
1.70@1.75, white kidneys 2.75@2.%, 
red kidneys 2.30@2.40, black turtle 

1.75@1.85, yellow eyes do. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, dressed hothouse 
lambs inesmaller supply, and ali offer- 
ings showing weight and quality have 
eleaned up well; light stock moved 
less satisfactorily. Prime carcasses 
realized $67.50 ea. Veals but little 
changed. Supplies not heavy but suf- 
ficient forall needs, bulk of sales _be- 
ing at 91%4@10c p Ib. Pork realized 


8%, @9tbe. 
Eggs 
At New York, 
market is more susceptible to current 
receipts. Prices have shown a sink- 
ing tendency with a rather slow 
movement for common grades. Fresh 
gathered nearby eggs 19@20c p doz, 


western firsts Mose southerns 15@ 


16c, duck eggs 1 
Hay and Sqaw 

At New York, somewhat heavier re- 
ceipts noted. Much stock is coming 
by water. However, market is pret- 
ty well cleaned up, although buyers 
are not disposed to purchase ahead 
to any great extent: Prime timothy 
$24 p ton, clover mixed 20@22, clo- 
ver 16@18, shipping 16@17, long rye 
straw 12@13, oat and wheat straw 9 


@10 
Maple Sugar 

At New York, large receipts and 
much weakness in prices. Common 
dark sugar sells at 8c p lb in bulk; 
fey lots higher. 

Poultry 

At New York, although receipts of 
live poultry proved generous, the de- 
mand was extensive. and prices 
showed strength. Supplies of frozen 
poultry lessened with the exception 
of spring ducks. Live fowls 1 7 DP 


the demand from. 
storage account is lessening, hence the- 
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Genasco—the only Roofing 


without an #f, 


The shingle “sf” is warping, rotting and catching fire. 
tin “if” is rusting. The slate “jf” is breaking. The coal-tar “if” 


is drying-out and cracking. 


Genasco Ready Roofing has no “ éfs. 


The: 


The natural. asphalt 


from the world-famous Trinidad Lake is centuries old and | is still 


Wide-awake dealers everywhere sell Genasco. 


CHICAGO WHEAT PRICES IN RECENT YEARS | water-proof. How long do you want it? 


with cement and nails for laying packed in each roll. 
Send to us for samples and Book Q 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 
Largest producers of asphalt in the world 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York 


San Francisco 


Chicago 


























See OUR GUARANTEE of 
"ADVERTISERS on Editorial 


Page. 








Smooth or mineral surface, 














}b, spring chickens 28c, roosters 10@ 
O%4c, turkeys 11@12c, old ducks 
13% @l4e, geese 10c, guinea fowls 
16c p pr, pigeons 20c. Turkeys 14 
@i8c p lb d w, fey broiling pigeons 
30 @ 40c, spring ducks 18@20c, squabs 
$2.50@4 p doz. 
Mill Feeds 

At New York, prices have hardened 
owing to firmer advices from the west. 
No doubt excitement in wheat has had 
a good effect upon mill feeds. Bran 
brings $23@25 p ton, middlings 25@ 
26.50, cottonseed meal 28, linseed oil 
meal 29@29.50. 

Onions 

Full onion acreage. No old stock 
held.—[G. B., ‘Essex Co, Mass. 

Some inarease in onion acreage. 
Old crop. cleaned up.—[M. H. T., Wa- 
basha Co, Minn. 

Last sales of onions at $1.50 p bu. 
Acreage will be increased.—{J. A. B., 
Gratiot Co, Mich, 

Seeding later than usual, owing to 
cold spring. A full acreage.—[E. S. 
D., Ashtabula Co, O. 

A normal onion acreage. Old crop 
disposed of.—[S. B. K., Orange Co, 
N Y. _— 

No change in onion acreage and 
none of ’06 crop being. held.—([Cor, 
Elkhart Co, Ind. 

See Page 606 for article on new on- 
ion crop. 

At New York, owing to generous 
supplies, prices have been shaded a 
trifle. Foreign and southern onions 
continue to dominate the market, 
Bermudas commanding $2@2.10 p cra, 
Texans 2@2.25, La 1.75@2 p bag, 
Egyptians 3.25@3.75, leeks 2.50@4 p 


109 behs, shallots 3@3.25. 
Potatoes 
The Ky state crop report, issued 


this month, says the new potato crop 
of the Bluegrass state is about an 
@verage as far as acreage is con- 
cerned. Outlook, however, is not en- 
couraging to grow>rs. 


Advances in N S potato markets 
during: the last few weeks have at- 
tracted attention of dealers in the U 
K and Germany. As a result, some 
Buropean stock is now..on its way to 
this country. A few smal) lots ar- 
rived last week. Traders say that 


prices in Europe at present are too 
high to permit of liberal exports to 
this country, a fact that will be wel- 
comed by American growers. 

At New York, market has been 
somewhat irregular, a steady advance 
being followed by reaction which 
offset much of the improvement. New 
potatoes in better supply, but they are 
selling well; some stock’ now in evi- 


dence from the Carolinas. State and 
western tubers, "05 crop, command 
$2:.25@2:40 p- 180 Ibs, new potatoes 


4:30@5.50 p bbl. 


At Chicago, since conditions were 
last outlined in these columns the 
market advanced sharply. Reports 


from the east indicate a higher range 

there for old potatoes and this is 

helping the situation westward. At 

this point choice Mich and Wis table 

tubers bring 70@75c p Bu. New po- 

tatoes are selling at $3@4.50 p bbl. 
Wool 


BDastern buyers are. inclined to pro- 
eeed cautiously in taking supplies of 
new wool. ?-However itis reported 
that mills are steadily employing help 
and that orders for woolen goods are 
liberal. This would indicate that the 
situation at .bottom is. healthy. . Me- 
dium unwashed \% to % blood domes- 
tic wool is selling about lc p Ib lower 
than a year ago at Atlantic markets. 

Vegetables 

Reports from Del say that the acre- 
age devoted to peas for canning pur- 
poses this year is short, Factories 
do not anticipate a heavy output of 
this vegetable. 

At New York, new beets $3@7 p 
100 behs, old $1@1.50 p bbl, new car- 
rots $2@4 p 100 bchs, old $2@2.50 p 
bbl, cabbage $2.25@2.75. Celery $2 
@3.50 p ease, cukes $2@2.75, cauli- 
flower $2@2.25 p bskt, corn $3@5 p 
100, chickery and escarol §$4@6 p bbl, 
horpe-radish $4@5, kohirabi $5@6 p 

100 behs, kale $1@1.25 p bbl. Lettuce 
$1@1.40 p bskt, lima’ beans $3@4 p 
bskt or cra, mint 25@50e p doz bchs. 
Okra $2@3 p carrier, oyster peante 
$5@6 p 100 behs, peas $1@2. Pp 
bskt, peppers $2@2.50 p carrier, fh 


THE LATEST MARKETS 
—— nent 


ley $8@12.p bbl, parsnips $2@2.25. 
Radishes $1@1.25 p bskt, rhubarb $2 
@2.25 p 100 bchs, romaine $2@2.25 p 
bx, spinach $1.50@2 p bbi, st 
beans $2@4 p bskt. New squash 
@2.75 p bx, old $2@2.25 p bbl, toma- 
toes $2.50@3.50 p carrier, old turnips 
$2@2.25 p 1, new $2.50@3.25 p 100 
behs, cress $1.50@1.75, asparagus $1.50 
@3 p doz bchs. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Situation 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 


NewYork Boston Chicage 
= 24% a ly 23 
"06... dy 1 19 
os 22 22 ti 


The U 8S internal revenue dept is 
further strengthening the oleo regula- 
tions. Officiais of the dept have been 
much troubled by frauds in recent 
months, as butter prices have been 
such as to emcourage illegal traffic in 
oleo, By a new order of the dept all 
dealers in obtaining oleo from whole- 
salers must use the name appearing 
on the special tax stamp. 


At New York, quotations are on a 
lower basis. Offerings running quite 
irregular in quality. Factory butter in 
light supply and very moderate de- 
mand. Extra cmy 24@24%4c p Ib, 
western factory 21@22c state dairy 
good fcy 22@24c. 

At Boston, an uneventful 
with prices tending upward. 
emy 23@24\%4c p Ib. - 

At Chicago, prices are tending low- 
er, and are now close to a “summer 
basis."". The situation as regards the 
future is not clearly defined. Extra 
emy 22%,@23c p Ib, renovated 2c, 
dairy 20@2ic, packing stock and roll 
butter 16@17c. 

The Cheese Markets 


At New York, the situation. little 


market 
Extra 


changed. New cheese continues in 
light supply, owing to the backward 
season. Fall made fc_ twins and 

p Ib, new 12% 


echeddars 15@1514c 
@13c. 


At Boston; cheese in steady demand, 
Fall markets -selling at 14%4c p Ib; 
new cheese about ic p Ib lower. 


At Chicago, an easy feeling pre- 
vails. Advices. from producing dis- 
tricts in the interior have tended to 
bring this about. Buyers are proceed- 
ing with caution. New twins 13@ 
134%4c p Ib, daisies 14@14'4c. 


The Milk Market 


At New York—aAt the special meet- 
of the milk exchange, Tuesday, May 
14, the price was cut to 2%c p qt in 
the 26-cent zone. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending May 18 
were: 

Milk Cream 





Erie®. 52.%.. ost on Sheed 40,182 1,810 
Susquehanna ........ 15,376 165 
Ween eee. oc bbc ce 3,834 1,400 
Lackawanna ......... 48,850 1355 
New York Central 

(long haul) ........ 53,925. 2,140 
New York Central 

(Sariewh) 66.656. 53. 6,381 270 
Ontario. ............+. 42,900 3,200 
Lehigh Valley ......... 24,330 1,152 
Homer Ramsdell line 4,7 40 
New Haven........... 7,911 — 
Other sources........: 819 335 

sin Sc das ne ...-267,368 12,087 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 


cmy tub butter 26@27c p Ib, prints 
27c, dairy 19@20c, fc. cheese 18@15e. 
Fresh eggs 17@18c p doz, southern 
15e, dressed spring chickens 19@20c 
p Ib, hens Ife. Live stock steady, 
choice steers 5% @6%c p Ib, heavy 
hogs 6@6%c, lambs 7@l1lc, = 
calves 5@7c. Potatoes 85@90c pb 
lettuce 55@60c pbx, parsnips 75c - 
bu, cabbage $1. a2 Pp bbl, as 
2.50@3 p cra, n onions 15@ 200 
doz, radishes Strawbe es DO 
2c p qt, fancy “apples 6@ 
Corn 59@60c p 
hay 21@22 p an. . middlings 24. 


A word for American Agriculturist : 
We find it a great help, always ¢léar, 
precise, and to the point.—{M. J. 
Bridge, Monroe County, N Y. 
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“CHEAPEST” ano “BEST,” 
CREAM SEPARATORS 





More truly is the best the cheapest in the purchase of a 


cream separator than in 
machine. 


the purchase of any 
The really Cheap cream separator is the one which 


other farm 


will perform. your work in the most profitable and satisfac- 


tory manner, and 
ing the value of the separator 
sidering quality of work, 

only one-fifth of what the 
and one-tenth of what the 
In addition, 
is difficult and expensive to 

even a still lower level DE 
today admitted by every 
perfect work as a cream 

this is seen in the fact that 


eries and all the largest users 
the DE LAVAL has an average 


clusively. As to durability, 


life of twenty years. The very 
or ten years at the very longest, and the 


not last over eight 


last the greatest number of years. 


experienced 
separator 
over 98% 


Bas- 
upon durability, without con- 


if it lasts but two years it is worth 
separator 
one is 
if it loses a large percentage of the cream and 
operate its 


is that lasts ten yéars, 
that lasts twenty years. 
value is placed at 
LAVAL cream separators are 
user to do as near 
possibly can. Proof of 
of the world’s cream- 
employ the DE LAVAL ex- 


best of other separators do 


poorest generally become worthless in from six months to 


two years. At the same 
of doing good work except 


time these machines are incapable 
under ideal conditions, 


such as 


cannot possibly be had in farm use,—otherwise they lose @ 
large percentage of the cream, are hard to operate, and in 
reality are but little better than gravity setting systems. It 


is therefore seen how 
tor really means. 
fn all, 


machine gives from five to ten 
worth than any other machine on the market today. 


considering dollar-for-dollar 


little the first cost of a cream separa- 
The cost in the end is what counts. All 


value, a DE LAVAL 
more true separator 
These 


times 


are not mere paper claims but facts, the proof of which can 


be had for the osking- 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


cnicace’ 
$216 & 1216 FPuserr Br. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Dau & Sacramento STS. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


878-177 Waciam Creager 
MONTREAL 
14 &@ (6 Princess Grager 
WINNIPEG 
107 Pinst Greer 
PORTLAND, OREQG. 


: OOFING 


NEVER LEAKS 


Congo is the “Never-Leak Roofing.” ; 
Looks like rubber—but never hardens and never cracks 
Defies water, acid, sun and fumes. 


Fire-resisting, durable, low in price, light in weight, high la 


quality. 


Comes in rolls rcady-to-lay—any one can do the work No 


special tools required. 


Send for Free Sample 
BUCHANAN-FOSTER CO. 


533 West End Trust Bidg. Philadelphia. 





FoRFREE 
SAMPLE 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Beserch Bechinery Co., Room 159, 39 Cortiandt Si., Bow Tor 





THE HOP 


Ite Culture and Cure, Marketing and Man- 


ufacture. By HERBERT MYRICK. 


A practical handbook on the most approved 
methods in growing, harvesting, curing and sellin 
hops, and on their use and manufacture. A volumo 
of 300pages, profusely illustrated, and complete in 
every detail. It is without doubt the most exhaustive 
work on this crop ever attempted. [lustrated 300 
pages, 5x7 inches, cloth, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439 Lafayette Street, New York, 


Marquette Building, Chicago. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial 


Page, 
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May Dew and Nubbin 


BY SUSIE BOUCHELLE WIGHT 


624 


ONG time ago, when I was a lit- 
l tle girl at Ingleside,” said the 
Sandman’s daughter, “Bonny 
and Sally and I planned to do every 
one of the good luck things that 
Rhody had told us about for May. 
She said that if we’d wet our heads 
in the very first May rain that we 
would not be sick at all any more 
that year, and that if we’d wash our 
faces every single morning in May 
in the dew off the grass, it would 
make us pretty, but that the charm 
would be broken if we should forget 
even just one time. Now we knew 
we could run out in the rain and get 
wet, but we were not so sure about 
that May dew, and that was the very 
most important thing. I had freck- 
les, Bonny’s hair wouldn’t curl, and 
Sally had a turned-up nose, so we 
were very anxious to get pretty, but 
when we spoke to mother about 
waking us up while the dew was still 
wet, she said she would rather have 
us strong; than pretty, if we couldn't 
be both, and that May sleep was bet- 
ter for little girls than May dew. 
“After a great deal of pleading, 
though, she promised to wake us 
every morning in time, so we took 
our thoughts off the subject and spent 
the last two days of April planaing 
May baskets. Our neighbors all lived 
too far away for us to surprise them, 
but we had mother and Aunt Rose 
and Rhody to provide for. For Aunt 
Rose we twisted limber twigs or wil- 
low into a basket, all ready fcr us to 
poke rosebuds into the cracks and 
cover it over May morning, and then 
we had a little lace handkerchief to 
put in it, when we hung it on her 
door. We fixed one like it for dear 
mother, and Sally wrote a love letter 
that we printed our names to, for 
her. For Rhody, mother had fixed 
us a big splint basket with a new 
thimble and lots of quilt scraps in it, 
and a new calico frock, pink with 


purple roses all over it, and we 
planned to twist real flowers all 
around the edge. 

«“Mother woke us, oh, early, just 


like she said she would, and it was 
before Rhody came to cook our 
breakfast, so we slipped out and fixed 
her basket, and hung it on the kitchen 
door, then we poked rosebuds in the 
other two and hung them on Aunt 
Rose’s and mother’s doors, then we 
tripped away and hid in the garden to 
watch and see what Rhody was going 
to do when she found her frock and 
the quilt scraps. We stooped down 
lew by the sagebush, just near the 
kitchen door, but all at once we heard 
something say: ‘Oof—oof—oof!’ as 
easv as anything, and, oh, there root- 
ing up father’s spring cabbage was 
Nubbin, Daddy Lambert’s pig. 

“Oh, we felt perfectly dreadful, 
for Daddy loved that pig, and treated 
it like he might his own dear son, 
instead of a mere animal, but Nubbin 
was very mischievous, and knew how 
to umiatch gates and root under 
fences, and we couldn't help remem- 
bering that father had told Daddy 
that the very next time Nubbin got 
into that garden, he was going to 
turn Nubbin into pork. We knew 
he meant it, and we felt that all our 
Mayday would be ruined by such a 
calamity, for we knew that Daddy 
Lambert would cry, and when an old 
man eries it seems to break your 
heart, » 

“‘Father said the next time he 
caught him in the garden,’ suggested 
Sally, and in a trice we all three of 
us had forgotten May baskets and 
everything else, and were after Nub- 
bin, Intent on getting hira back into 
daddy’s little yard before father 
should come back from starting the 
plows down in the field. We’ chased 
and headed and rounded that pig out 
of the garden and across the cotton 
patch and all over the new ground, 
but ‘just as we came in sight of 
Daddy’s house Nubbin made a break 
and disappeared in the tall gallberry 
bushes at the creek where we were 
afraid to follow him. We were out of 
breath, so we sat down and cried a 
while, then got up and went over to 
Daddy’s house to break the news to 
him, and there stood Nubbin at the 
back door ‘oof-oofing,’ for all he was 
worth, and eating the scraps from 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


The Grand Army 


By John E. Dolson 


Are these the men who stemmed the 
flood 
Of living valor on that day 
When, quivering, a nation stood, 
And watched the. livid lightnings 


play 


they move with halting 
tread, 
These heroes of a vanished day, 
To join the nation’s honored dead, 
And pass from racking pain 
away. 


Slowly 


blood-sodden 


Down through the years the mareh O’er Gettysburg’s 
has dragged field 
Since that last day of stubborn Awa listened to the battle ery 
fight, Of reeling hosts that would not 
And many a tired one has flagged, vield— 


Dropped from the ranks and Determined there to win or die? 
passed from sight. 


That hideous carnival of strife, 
That long sad night of blood and 
tears, 
With doubts and fears and passions 
rife, 
Has vanished with the buried 
years. 


Can these wan shadows be the same 

Brave men who grappled once 
with Lee? 

Who breasted Shiloh’s 
of flame 

Who followed Sherman to the 

sea? j 


storm of 





May we the living issues meet 
With hearts as leal and souls as 
brave 
As did these men whose weary feet _ 
Are slowly marching toward the 
grave. 


charm was all broken for that year, 
and we felt like crying again, but 
father just swept us all into a bundle 
in his arms, and said: ‘Never mind! 
Never mind! Father's girls are all 
right, even if they didn’t catch 
Daddy’s pig,’ he laughed down at 
us, and then we knew that he had 
seen us all the time. ‘Here, Bonny, 
have a-chicken foot,’ he said as he 
pushed us into our places, and began 
helping the plates. ‘Here is another 
for you, Sally, and I do believe in my 
soul, Kitty, that this chicken had 
three feet! Anyway, they are better 
than May dew, for if little girls eat 
chicken feet, they will get-pretty, and 
what’s more, chicken foot will make 
anybody a fast runner.” 


Daddy’s breakfast, just as if he hadn’t 
already ruined father’s spring cab- 
bage. 

“Now what do you suppose? We 
told Daddy about Nubbin, and he said 
he had given that troublesome pig 
to his daughter, and that she was 
coming that very day from across the 
creek to carry him home with her. 
He didn’t seem sad at all, so we felt 
that we had maybe wasted our run- 
ning that morning, until he showed 
us what he had made us, three of the 
cutest cotton baskets, little ones no 
bigger than a water bucket, and with 
hand holds on the side, just like the 
colored people use in cotton picking, 
time. Oh, we were proud. Those 
baskets were just what we needed, 





for, of course, we always pick cotton “Dat’s the trufe, too!” grunted 
when it first opens, and we enjoyed Rhody as she came in with hot pan- 
them for a while before we even re- cakes. 
membered the Maybaskets we had ~ 
hung up at home. ‘ : 

“We wrens back, and there on the Miss Millar: “I. saw your auto 
breakfast table stood mother’s and ‘t@nding in front of Brown’s drug 
Aunt Rose’s, and everybody was ‘tore, but I didn’t get a glimpse’ of 


you.” > 

Mr Hiller: “I was right there on 
the front seat.’’ 

Miss Millar: “Dear me! I never 
thought of looking anywhere but un- 
derneath.”—[Harper’s Weekly. 


laughing when we peeped in. 

“*Well Thing-ummies,’ said father, 
‘Did you wash your faces in May 
dew ?’ 

“There! we had forgotten all about 
it, and now the dew was dry. The 





“WE POKED THE ROSE BUDS IN THE OTHER TWO” 





More About Rufus 


BY EDITH F. PETERS 





ulous ones that the owner of 

Rufus, the remarkable dog of 
whom an account has been published 
in these columns, made signs to him 
which conveyed information as to 
which letters, colors, figures or cards 
he should select. I suppose it did not 
occur to these doubters that if the dog 
in the infinitesimal bit of time that 
transpires between the issuing of the 
order and his response to it, could, 
without even glancing at his mistress, 
intercept and translate a signal so 
slight that no human cold see it, he 
would be betraying intelligence of the 
highest order. 

Still, to show that there was ab- 
solutely no trickery about the matter, 
the dog’s owner took a seat in a far- 
away corner of the room, turning her 
back to the dog. In this position, 
which mystified and distressed Rufus 
somewhat, she gave him directions 
which were obeyed just as exactly and 
with equally as correct results as 
when she cat near the dog and fac- 
ing him. Rufus, however, insisted on 
visiting her often, evidently thinking 
something was wrong, since his mis- 
tress turned her back upon him. He 
was fed his bits of cooky during this 
trial by a visitor whom he is fond of, 
and for whom, alone of all who know 
him, he will try to do his stunts. When 
she places him in front of the letters 
or figures, he looks beseechingly up 
into her face and when she tells him 
to spell, he will make strenuous ef- 
forts to obey. But it is evident he is 
not under her control, as he merely 
scratches at the first letter that he sees 
and not at the correct one. No one 
else has been able, as yet, to even get 
him to try. When ordered to get a 
figure or a letter he merely lies down 
or turns away. 

One point should be remembered: 
He invariably selects the result that 
his owner holds in her mind. “I’m go- 
ing to tell Rufus to get the ace of dia- 
monds but I’m going to think of the 
queen of hearts,” she said, during 
the progress of one of Rufus’s les- 
sons. 

She did so and the little dog, ignor- 
ing the ace of diamonds placed allur- 
ingly in the front row, stretched his 
short leg way up the line and selected 
the queen of hearts. 

One evening, at the suggestion of a 
friend, she tried another experiment. 
Rufus lay napping in front of the 
range. His mistress concentrated her 
mind on the dog and issued a silent 
order, or suggeStion, that he do a cer- 
tain trick which she calls ‘“‘whisper- 
ine.” Rufus espveciallv dislikes to do 
this stunt, as it means making a sort 
of hissing noise by raising his lips 
suddenly, and he finds it had to do 
this without breaking into a stifled 
bark. So, when bidden to go through 
this performance, he invariably tries 
to beg off and generally is obstinate, 
going through the list of his other ac- 
complishments before he complies 
with the request to “whisper.” 

This time, the command was given 
silently in the mind of Rufus’s mis- 
tress. After a few moments Rufus, 
apparently dozing, began to squirm 
and appear uneasy, Finally, he sat 
up and looked at his mistress, who re- 
turned his gaze silently and serenely, 
again suggesting that he perform the 
desired trick. Rufus came over to her 
and looked at her beseechingly. Then, 
on. receiving no-oral order he slowly, 
and just as he always did when told to 
“whisper,” went through his entire list 
of accomplishments, finally ending by 
giving the desired ‘whisper.’ 

Then, satisfied that he had per- 
formed his entire duty, he lay down 
again. All this was without an oral 
word of command. 

Rufus was to have been examined 
by a professor of psychology, but ill- 
ness in his owner’s family has post- 
poned all such engagements. When, 
however. thev do take place, I shall 
be pleased to give a psychological 
opinion of what seems to be, but prob- 


I T was suggested by some incred- 


_ ably is not, phenomenal intelligence, 


A little yellow bird above, 





A little yellow flower below; 
The little bird can sing the love 
That bird@.and blossom know; 
The blossom has no song nor wing, 
Put breathes the love it cannot sing. 
—[John Bannister Tabb. 




















With the Host 

In The Open Forum, Aunt Mercy 
pleads for the animals and begs that 
the trappers stop their business. Aunt 
Mercy is consistent im that she does 
mot herself wear furs. However, the 
tenderness of her heart DdDiinds her 
to the fact that the majority of these 
fur-bearing animals are predatory in 
their habits. She probably does not 
know, not havim~g been brought in 
@irect contact with them, the extreme 
blood thirstiness of most of these fur 
e@nimals. As a fair question, woulé 
Aunt Mercy hesitate to trap rats in- 
festing ther cellar and grain bins? 
She accuses Mr Safford of inconsis- 
tency. Perhaps if she will read his 
article on Putorims in this issue, a 
little <ketch drawn from one day, or 
perhaps I should say, one night with 
a weasel, she will understand why he 
@an sanction trapping. 

[ can almost tear the question 
which some of our bird lovers are 
eager to ask Aunt Mercy, namely 
this: “Do you ever wear feathers in 
your hat’ other than from the os- 
trich? All the sufforing caused by all 
the trappers in the world is as noth- 
ing compared with tre suffering en- 
tailed in the pursuit of choice plumes 
for the feather market, that my lady 
fair and tender-hearted may have a 
hat different than er neighbors. My 
lady's furs, unfortunately, require 
@glaughter, but it is the slaughter of 
the slaughterers. My lady's hat, on 
the other hand, requires an in‘nitely 
greater slaughter, ard itt is not only 
the slaughter of the innocent, but it is 
the slaughter of the helpful and the 
beautiful. 

Two letters have reached The Host 
in one day, both of them cheery, 
optimistic. One of them came from 
Sunshine fruit farm; the other was 
@rem Golden Ru'e farm. The very 
ziames of those two farms are indic- 
ative of the character and, it seems 
to me, of the people who live there. 
At all events the letters were as goo 
as the names. What a hapry idea! 
Can you imagine a sour-visaged 
4weller at Sunshine fruit farm’? Can 
you imagine a flinty, close-fisted, cross- 
grained inhabitant ef Golden Rule 
farm? People say that there is noth- 
ing in a name. I say there is every- 
thing in a name. ‘Happy those peo- 
ple who have so aptly named their 








farms as these two Tablers. May 
™e hear more from them. 

The Open Forum 
Dear Host: Young Wife wants 
to know how to use dry bread. 
For breakfast, m place of meat, 
use bread in this way: Beat 


up an egg or two, according to quan- 
tity, add milk and a pinch of sak, dip 
the slices of bread in this and fry the 
game as mush. When cooking toma- 
toes, toast bread very brown, break 
ante small pieces, put in the dish and 
Pour tomatoes over when ready for 
the table. This adds a pleasant flavor. 
For supper, we are very fond of 
cream toast made by toasting the 
bread and dipping it inte boiling milk, 
into which has been put a little salt 
and a lump of butter. Soften all the 
toast in this way, laying it on a pilat- 
ter as it is taken from the milk. Then 
@our the remaining milk ower the 
toast. Bread crumbs added ito the 
Trie@ potatoes increase the quantity 
~~ @ecreasing the quality.—{N. 


Dear Host: 1 thoroughly agree 
with Mrs Mabel Spencer Carnell, on 
‘tthe subject of setting traps. I try 
te think that ft is more the tack of 
Thought than the lack of ‘heart that 
makes people cruel. I think that 
when a woman goes without furs for 
ewer 36 years, she can- speak consist- 
ently against trapping. Of women 
who wear furs, I think that there is 
met one in 50 who redlize anything 
@bout trapping. And as for trapping 
being a “fair-minded pursuit;” I think 


TABLE TALK 


that there is not anything fair about 
ft. I think that it is taking a very 
unfair advantage of the poor inno- 
cent little creatures. Mr Safford says 
that “trapping is crue! at best.” Then 
why does he encourage it by giving 
advice on how to set traps? I think 
that is not very consistent.—[Aunrnt 
Mercy, Pa. 


Dear Host: Will you ask some of 
the goed people who know how to 
make butter to please come to my aid. 
of having my husband tell 
kind of butter his mother 
make, although I know it is 
Was very much better than 
mine, and I am very willing te learn 
how to make mine better if I can. 
f somebody will please tell me 
do, I shall be 

I have no 
I have but 

of a little 
cream every day and make the but- 
ter once a week. It is all right when 
made, but after about the first 
@ay goes strong. Perhaps someone 
can tell me just what to do, so it will 


found things that have helped me 
Table Talk. I thought ff I made this 
knewn, I might get help. Don't dis- 
continue Table Talk.—{Mrs. 8S. B., 
Mass. 


do or do not 


Welcome of the Woods 


BY ALONZO RICE 
New May has come, the robins sing 
Of seas of bieom and skies ef blue; 
The butterfiy has 
And from the dell the 


To cloudless skies a brighter hue 
The beams of morning datfly bring, 
While floating eut in chorus true, 
“Now May has come,” the rebins sing. 





The seuthern breezes softly swing 
The grasses strumg with beads ef dew; 
Fair scenes the waves are pieturi 
Of seas of bloom and skies of blue. 


The -swallews down the vale pursue 
Each other in a ceaseless rimg; 

And that old scenes it may renew 
The butterfly has spread its wing. 


y recall the words “A thing. 
Of beauty is a joy.” as true; 
Red roses to the lattice cling, 
And from the dell the turtles coo. 


Ho! bid the stony streets adieu, 
And to the winds all troubles fling, 
And hand-in-hand we'll journey through 
Old scemes where newer pleasures 
spring, 
Now May has come. 


Te the Lark 
Mount, child of morning, mount and sing, 
And gaily beat thy fluttering wing, 
And sound thy shrill alarms; 
Bathed in the fountains of the dew; 
Thy sense is keen, thy joys are new; 


The wide world opens to thy view, 
And spreads its earliest charms. 


Far showered around, the bill, the plain, 

Catch the glad impulse of thy atrain, 
And fling their veil aside; 

While warm with hope and rapturous joy , 

Thy thrilling lay rings cheerily, 

Leve swells tts notes and liberty, 
And youth's exulting pride. 


Thy little bosom knows no ill, 
No gloomy thought, no wayward will; 
"Tis sunshine, all, and case, 

































Simpson -Eddystone 
Shepherd Plaids 
Bright, 1 and dainty-looking. 
Durable wd Setieioees some designs 
with a new silk finish, Beautiful 
for Spring and Summer wear. 
Ask your dealer for Simpson-Eddystems 
Shepherd Plaids 
Three generations of Simpsons ’ 
have made Sumpson Priats. 7 


Eddystone Mfg. Co. (Sole Makers) Philadelphia. 
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THE FAME OF SAPOLIO 
has reached far and wide. Everywhere in mil- 
lions of homes there is a regard for it which can 
not be shakKen. Sapolio has done much for your 
home, but now for yourself—have you ever tried 
that “ Dainty Woman's Friend,” HAND SAPOLIO? 


HAND SAPOLIO, for toitet and . 
bath, is a delicate preparation, as necessary 
for you as Sapolio is for the home. Should be 
on every washstand. It Keeps the sKin soft, 
removes stains, and in the bath aids natural 
changes of the sKin, and gives a delightful sen- 
sation of new life. Try a cake. : 


A delicate preparation of the purest ingredients, 
Its cost is but a trifle, its use a fine habit, 











‘A BOOK YOU CAN’T BUY 


NEW EDITION NOW READY 
American Agricultyrist Year Book 
and Farmer’s Almanac for 1907 
A Few Interesting Facts Found in this Book 


Agricultural Data 
_ Cattle Movement and Markets, Corn Cropgof the 
World, Best Methods of Marketing Produce, Pure 
Feod Law, ampere of Farm Preduce, Staple Crop 
reas and Markets, Milk Traffic of the Big 
1¢s, 
Directories of Farm © 
Farmer’s lnstitutes, Experiment Work, Nation- 
al and State Dairy Officials, the Grange, Various 
Agricultural and Live Steek Breeders’ A ssoctations 


Important Topics and Articles 
Navigating the Air, Aretic Explorations, Earth- 
quakes and Volcanoes, Railroad Earnings, The 
Panama Canal, National Banks, New National and 
State Laws, Advertising by Farmers, Parcels Post. 


The Home 
Cooking Lore, Correet Dress, Household Hints, 
Hygiene and Health. 
Calendars and Weather Records 
Weather Probabilitie’, Calendars, Weather 
Maps, vlag Storm Signals, Legal Holidays, Blank 
Pages for Special Memoranda. 

























GIVEN TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


send on request tis valuable book, free and postpaid, to eve 
te this Journal who mmetiaicly sends @100 in pa ‘ment for sub- 
1 er ~w~ 9 - : ro Se Daas on the 
. and can only hb connection with a 
The beek sab qever may be sent to different addresses if desired. 
offered connection with a subscription are desired in 
only be had by making an additional payment. 
draft or registered letter. The money order costs 
. Address orders to apy of the offices below, but, 

ou. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 


‘MASS. Homestead Bide ‘NEW YORK, 439 Latayette St. CHICAGO, fiarquette Bidg’ 





SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 
ON EDITORIAL PAGE 
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Bob White’s t Field 


BY MARCIA I, BARNARD 


I sighted merry Robert White, 
Across the sunny lea, 

A-scratching in his patch of wheat— 
Aye, scratching merrily. 

His brown toes twinkled in the grass, 
Where sparkled dew gems bright. 

“Who owns this wheat?’ I asked of 


m; 
He answered me: “Bob White.” 


“But don’t 
Brown 
Will enter some fine day 
And cut your golden harvest down 
And bear it all away, 
And seare you and your little mate, 
And put you both to flight? 
Who owns this wheat field now, sweet 
Bob?” 
The echoes rang, “Bob White.” 


you know that Farmer 


*Some hunter bold may pass this way, 
To shoot you on the wing, 

And bear your lifeless form away, 
Then oh, how can you sing?” 

He drew himself up on his toes 

‘ With all his little might, 

And challenged merrily, 
The challenge was, “Bob White!” 


“Oh pretty Bob, I love the song, 
You sing from morn 'til night. 
You never did a cruel wrong: 
You cheery bird and bright, 
But you are hunted far and near, 
O’er valley, wood and hight. 

I wonder now who is to blame?” 
He answered, “Not Bob White.” 


Attracting the Birds 


BY ALBERT BERLIN 
con- 


IRD boxes are so easily 
B structed that those who love 
the birds and wish to protect 
and study them should provide 
homes for them. The sooner this is 
done in the spring the better. New 
houses or boxes should have time to 
“weather” or let the newness wear 
off before they are to be inspected 

by the feathered house hunters. 

Birds have an appreciation of the 
appearance of stability, and do not 
like to appropriate to their own use, 
structures that seem too recent or 
temporary. It is also best to place 
houses with the entrances to the east 
sr north so that the prevailing wind 
4nd rain coming from the west and 
south will not blow in. 

One very substantial style of box 
very acceptable to the birds, owing 
to its rustic and natural appearance, 
is a section of a hollow log or limb 
about six or eight inches in diameter, 
with the ends boarded up and a hole 
bored in one side. I have had more 
success with the above style of box 
than with any other. The advantage 
is that it is already weathered, so 
that the birds take to it readily. 
Another easily constructed house is 
made from an empty tin can, quart 
size is preferable. Unsolder the open 
end and nail in a circular board with 
a hole bored for an entrance. The 
can should be placed in a horizontal 
position. When the last style of box 
or can is used, some sort of shade 
should be provided to keep the heat 
from the young birds. A rusty tin 
can is more acceptable than a bright 
one. 

Now as to the size of entrance for 
different species of birds: For the 
wren and chickadeé it should be 1% 
inches in diameter, for bluebirds 2 
inches and for martins about 2% 
inches. If the entrance is larger than 
described above the English sparrow 
is likely to cause trouble. 

One can keep. several species of 
birds around the farmyard all win- 
ter, such as chickadees, downy, hairy 








BITS FROM NATURE 


and red-bellied woodpeckers, spar- 
rows of several kinds, redbirds, blue- 
jays, etc, if food and shelter are pro- 
vided for them. Food includes nuts, 


crackers, wheat, cracked corn, beef 
suet and bread crumbs or leavings 
from the dinner table. They may 
seem shy at first, but if you keep 


placing the food at a certain place, 
they will soon becOme tame. So you 
see one can keep his bird friends 
about the doorstep the whole year 
around. 





Putorius, Villian 


BY LEIGH A, SAFFORD 





Putorius, the weasel, crawled from 
his nest under the roots of a yellow 
birch and stretched his slim body, 
not deliberately as other animals do, 
but with a single nervous movement 
of tense muscles. His back arched 
and his short legs stiffened as he 
sniffed the forest air, sweet with June 
odors and heavy with twilight. lan- 


guor. 
A: leisurely hedgehog, secure in 
prickly armor, strolled aimlessly 


down the hillside, careless of the com- 
motion his slow progress made among 
the dry leaves, for at this season the 
woods hold no marauder hungry 
enough to molest a creature so fear- 
fully protected. At the edge of an 
open glade nearby a rose-breasted 
grosbeak warbled a joyous care! to 
the sunset; along the spruce-girdled 
lake shore far below verrys fluted 
double toned medodies to nesting 
mates; everything seemed imbued 
with the tranquil beauty of evening. 

Putorius, however, was a villian, and 
his sense of the aesthetic stirred to 
no appeal of woodland harmony. A 
bird-song suggested to him that birds 
were good to kill, and profusion of 
wild life promised abundance of 
slaughter. His small eyes twinkled 
wickedly in anticipation, and he 
glided away among the trees. 

Like a yellow-brown shadow, Pu- 
torius glided noiselessly along, his 
slender body inundating snakelike 
through the deepening obscurity of the 
forest aisles. Suddenly he stopped and 
his eyes glowed redder in the dusk. 
His pointed nose, keener than the 
nostrils of hunting wolf, had caught 
the scent of a fresh track, Putorius 
followed it. 

In spite of his diminutive size, there 
is something terrible in the sight of a 
weasel in pursuit of his prey. If you 
can imagine a panther, whose dis- 
position is lamblike in comparison 
with a weasel, endowed with all the 
ferocity of a weasel, and can think 
of this creature on your own trail, 
you may perhaps realize something of 
the hopeless terror which the sight 
of Putorius inspires in the hunted 
wood-folk. 

Silent, swift, inexorable as _ fate, 
Putorius sped along the trail. He fol- 
lowed unerringly its every doubling 
and winding, guided by quivering nos- 
trils which never failed and never 
made mistakes, At last he came to the 
foot of an old maple and =*ran 
straight up the trunk to a ragged 


hole beneath a dead limb. The weasel 
disappeared into the discolored aper- 
ture, emerging from it some moments 
later with muzzle wet and scarlet 
Behind him lay the bloodless bodies 
of a gray squirrel and her young, 
now. growing very. cold. 

Not far from the old maple Putorius 
entered a copse of scrub hemlocks 
and again stopped short with head 
raised and nostrils twitching. A scent 
so slight as to be passed unnoticed 
by most predatory animals, had been 
borne to his nose. He stealthily 
wormed his way forward some little 
distance, then leaped upon an un- 
suspecting hen grouse, drowsing with 
her brood beneath a low fir tree. 
There was a flash of small white teeth 
as they sank into the feathered 
throat and the weasel turned his at- 
tention to the young, which had 
scattered to seek concealment at the 
signal of danger: One by one he 
smelled them out where thy were hid- 
ing among the leaves, obedient to that 
grouse instinct which teaches that to 
be motionless is to be unseen. True 
but the stillest object cannot prevent 
microscopic particles of itself from 
floating out upon the air, and nothing 
can evade the nose of a weasel. Pu- 
torius killed them all and tasted the 
blood of one. 

It was now quite dark, but the 
moon began to rise as if to aid the 
hunter in his killing, although it was 
little light Putorius needed to seek 
out victims. As he slipped swiftly 
across open spaces where the soft 
moonlight filtered down through 
leafy branches, his watchful eyes 
gleamed ruddy, like twin-set rubies. 
His lust for slaughter was now fully 
roused and in his furry breast stirred 
the fierce joy. which a myriad ances- 
tors had found in the taste of blood 
and quivering flesh. These were the 
supreme moments of his life, and 
each killing thrilled his savage heart 
with exultant gladness. 

Occasionally the weasel turned 
aside from the pursuit of larger game 
to search out trembling woodmice, 
which his keen nostrils had discov- 
ered wandering from the safety of 
tehir nests. Those unfortunate enough 
to be caught this way he bit through 
the head and tossed aside. The squir- 
rel family had satisfied his appetite 
for the time, but he continued to kill 
because butchery was his nature, just 
as thrushes sing and fishes live in 
water because it is theif nature. He 
could no more have ceased his useless 
slaughter than a rutting moose could 
carol like a robin, which is all as or- 
dered in this curiously puzzling and 
complex scheme of life. Nothing may 
escape its own nature, and as I have 
said before, Putorius was a villian. 

While the weasel was. twisting his 
sinuous body through a tangle of fal- 
len branches in search of a chip- 
munk that his eager nostrils had lo- 
cated there, a lynx, gray and ghost- 
like, drifted into view in a patch of 
moon light. Putorius looked at the 
great cat with ferocity blaziny in his 
red eyes. How he longed to tear open 
that sinewy throat and lap at the 
rush of blood! That would be lordly 





WEANING TIME IN PIGDO 


Note that the piggie is drinking through the medium of a cow’s horn. 


_ things best alive. 


pray indeed! A weasel, however, most 
fierce and fearless of a!l wild things, 
is as crafty as he is blood thirsty, and 
his sanguinary lust never blinds him 
to the necessity of avoiding real dan- 
ger. Putorius well knew that the crea~- 
ture before him would like mightily 
to dine on weasel or any other small 
animal which fortune might offer. 
Knowing himself to be uncbserved, 
Putorius watched the lynx until he 
became lost in the shadows before 
returning to the pursuit of the chip- 
munk,. But return he did, for a weas- 
el never forgets. -The chipmunk had 
concealed himself in a hole beneath 
a stone, where the weasel soon traced 
him and followed, crawling with ease 
through the small opening. There was 
a squeak of terror heard by none but 
a frightened deermouse, and under 
the silent forest arches there was one 
less of thet mysterious thing we call 
life. Putorius, becoming hungry, 
drank the warm blood. 

For two miles through the night 
shadows the weasel wandered, swift, 
silent, grim, relentless, killing every- 
where. He set his sharp teeth in the 
throat of a nesting ovenbird and bit 
through all the eggs. He climbed a 
dead beech, entered a round orifice 
there and killed a downy woodpecker 
with her freshly hatched brood. He 
smelled out the form of a_ great 
northern hare, which, tired of play- 
ing with its fellows in the moonlight, 
had crouched there for a nap, and he 
left 1t dead, bitten behind the ears. 
Only twice did the hunted evade the 
doom which was close upon them. 
Once a shy cock grouse heard a faint 
rustle as of wary approach and, wise- 
ly judging that creatures which creep 
in the night shadows have no benevo- 
lent purpose, boomed away through 
the trees in time to escape the im- 
pending kap. Later the weasel dis- 
covered a red-eyed viroe’s nest sus- 
pended at the tip of a twig so slender 
that even he could not reach it with- 
out the certainty of a dangerous fall. 
But FPutvorius soon forgot these un- 
pleasant reverses in the pleasure of 


slaying a frightened rabbit in fair 
chase. 
Thus the darkness passed with 


Putorius slaying at every turn in the 
forest,.and morning looked over the 
eastern mountain to see.the weasel 
circling back to his tiny lair among 
the birch roots. Night prowlers had 
sought concealment from the rising 
sun, and bird songs and frésh odors 
from dewy foliage announced the 
glory of a new day. The woods be- 
gan to pulsate with the life that loves 
the light. Putorius was sorry, as it 
meant the end of his killing for the 
time. Even a weasel cannot run for- 
ever without sieep ind bright sun- 
light is distasteful to furry carnivora. 
As he neared the nest under the birch 
tree, the wonderful voice of a hermit 
thrush at its morning crisons rippled 
out among ihe treetops like a rivulet 
of silvery sound. Putorius paused for 
one more killing. 

It chanced that at the first flush 
of dawn a lone camper had slipped 
away from his cabin by the lakeside, 
bent on watching the forest awaken 
to a new day. This early rambler 
carricd a light rifle, more for compan- 
ionship than for any other purpose, 
as his quiet philosophy loved the wild 
He sat down by a 
beech tree and by keeping still be- 
came so perfectly a part of his sur- 
roundings that all about him the 
awakening songsters were oblivious to 
his presence and warbled and carolled 
their gladness to the rising sun. 

The silvery tones of a hermit thrush 
thrilled out among the lesser chorus, 
then suddenly broke off in the midst 
of a song. The silent listener turned 
to find if possible the reason for this 
unusual occurrence and his glance 
rested upon a weasel leaping to the 
ground a slort distance away. He 
reached for his rifle. The movement 
caught the watchful eye of Putorius 
and a! the same moment a _ stray 
breeze brought to his nostrils a 
strange odor. Although he had never 
seen man before, Putorius instinctive- 
ly realized that a most dangerous en- 
emy was before him. An icy chill of 
fear swept over him, but the presence 
of mind of a wild creature never de- 
serts it. He leaped for shelter, but 
just too late. There was the crack 
of a rifle, a spurt of blue flame, and 
Putorius lay kicking in vain protest. 


























(NEEDLEWORK. 
~QOur Palfern Offer 


SMALL UNDERSKIRI AND PETTICOAT 


No 4184—This most practical un- 
t for little folks combines 


the underwaist and petticoat in one 

















No 4184—Combined Underwaist and 
Petticoat, 1, 3, 5 and 7 years. 


so that no extra buttoning is needed 
at-the belt line and time is saved in 
the donning. Sleeves are provided 
fer those who may desire them and 
the neck may be finished high or 
round. 

4 NEW MODEL FOR A SACK NIGHTGOWN 
" No 6898—The sack style of. night- 
gown is well liked by many women 
and as a good pattern for such has 
been frequently requested we are giv- 






6898 
Ay 


- No 
Medium and 


6898—Sack Nightgown, Small, 
Large. 


ing one here which wiil please. The 
breadths of ‘the gown hang straight 
from the shoulder, the long and short 
length gown being provided for in the 
Pattern. A pointed yoke facing re- 
lieves the plaimness of the gown. and 
the neck may be finished with a roll- 


ing collar or without. The. sleeves 
may be full length or shorter and the 
neck in high or Dutch round style. 
HOW TO ORDER 
Order by number of our Pattern 
Department, this office. This pattern 





amp 
Now thou art gone, beloved one, 
Death has grown even sweet to me; 
He has from me a welcome won— 
No more I fear his face to see. 
"Tis all I have to think upon, 
For he will bear me up to thee. 


And yet so soon for thee to go, 
To see so little of the way 
Of life we loved together so. 
How oft thou turn’dst to me to say: 
“We have life’s year for love, we 
know, 
And now for us "tis only May.” 


How we would talk of future years 
Of love and joy that shone before; 
Our hearts knew naught of doubts 
and fears, 
And all the earth new beauty wore; 
Yet here I sit, alone, in tears, 
And dream of her who comes no 
more. 


What can I render to my dead— 
What do to prove the love I bore? 

How bring thy blessings on my head 
To follow me forevermore? 

How shall I live, now thou art fled, 
Until I meet thee on the shore? 


A little hand creeps into mine— 
Our boy is standing at my knee: 


‘Dear one, I dare no more repine; 


In his dear face thine own I see. 
Let thy pure radiance on us shine, 
And, in our child, I'll live for thee. 


Planning Ahead for Winter Blooms 
come by chance, but must be 


BY KATHALEEN 
B Planned for many months 


ahead. There is no easier plant to 
grow and none hardier than the com- 
mon geranium. Yet how cften they 
refuse to bud for us. 

If you wish to be certain of a con- 
tinuous supply of blossoms next 
month select your favorite plants now 
and ruthlessly cut off every stalk. As 
soon as the new branches start out 
repot with fresh soil and leave in 
those pots all summer. They will be 
easier to care for if sunk in the ground 
with your other plants; the moisture 
will not dry out as rapidly. 

Give plenty of room, however, for 

symmetrical growth. Pinch off ends 
of bramches to make compact and 
bushy. Nip off any buds that may 
appear later in the summer, and do 
not leave one untii nearly time to take 
into the house. By this time plants 
will be root-bound and strength will 
go, not to new branches, but to bios- 
soms. But will appear at every point 
and you will be rewarded for your 
extra pains. 
An old plant ae down like this will 
reduire a good sized pot. From such 
plants take slips at the same time 
and treat in the same way. 


Stil They Come 
The number of our boy carpenters 
steadily increases as the days go by. 


It is wonderfully encouraging to The 
Young Folks’ Editor to feel that his 





ZLOSSOMS in the winter do not 








special benefit. Below will be found 

additional names of boys who have 

joined the ranks since the last list was 
blished. 


» Delta Co, Col; 


Santa Cruz Co, Cal; Donald Barker 
Watkins, Jackson a Ce, aa D. Drew- 

Coos Perry Watts, 
» sap H. Marshall, 


Co, 
Litchfield Co. Ct; Russell Woodard, 


* "HOME 





No 18—FOUR PRETTY COLLARS 


These ‘collars are 12 to 13 inches 
long, designed for our readers ex- 
clusively. The perforated patterns for 
these, all on one sheet, can be ob- 
tained from our Fancywork Pattern 
Department,. this office. Price 10 cents 
for the sheet of four. 





Chautauqua Co, N Y; James P. Wins- 
low, Elk Co, Pa; Harold Quisenberry, 


Logan Co, Ill; Forrest Wallace, Ca- 
nadian Co, Okla; Oliver Carrico, St 
Louis Co, Mo; Lynwood Carrico, St 


Louis Co, Mo; Earl Pickett, Kent Co, 
Mich. 





Next Week 

Our young carpenters have not been 
forgotten this week, but it has seemed 
best to ask them to wait until next 
week for the eighth lesson. In the 
meantime, boys, study the lessons you 
have already had, that you may be- 
come perfect in the handling of the 





tools you have already studied. Prac- 


tice makes perfect, you know. 


Digestibility of Meat—Investiga- 
tions by scientists go to show that 
flesh of all kinds, raw or cooked, is 
quite completely digested by a 
healthy man. It has been shown that 
nearly all the protein and about 95% 
of the fats are digested by the aver- 
age person. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that meat from which a very 
strong broth has been made has lost 
all its nutriment. The common ex- 
pression “that all the good has been 
boiled out” of a piece of meat shows 
ignorance of the facts in the case. It 
has been found that this tasteless ma- 
terial left after such treatment is as 
easily and completely digested as the 
same weight of ordinary roast. It 
contains nearly all the protein of the 
meat, and if it is properly combined 
with vegetables, salts and flavoring 
materials, makes an agreeable nu- 
tritious food. 


Broths and Meats—aA rich broth 


and at the same time a juicy, highly 
flavored piece of boiled meat are im- 
possible. To secure the best broth 
the meat should be started in cold 
water. This will dissolve out part of 
the organic salts, the soluble albumen, 
the flavoring matters and at the same 
time lactic acid will form and change 
some of the insoluble matters into 
materials which may be dissolved out. 
The smalier the bieces of meat and 
the longer the time the richer will 
be the broth, and the poorer will be 
the meat. If to me boiled meat 
containing the greatest amount of 
materials be desired, it should be 
plunged into boiling water. The 
albumen on the entire surface is 
quickly coagulated, and the envelop- 
ing crust thus formed resists the dis- 








action of water, and prevents 

‘the escape of the juices and voring 
matters. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: TI am 13 


years ol@ and live on a farm of 200 


acres. I have a colt named Bessie, 
and she is a fine trotter. I help in 
the milking and feeding. I have a 


single barrel shotgun, and like to 
hunt. In the summer I am kept busy 
shooting crows and hawks so they 


won't carry off the chickens.—[Willic | 


A. Johnston, Va. 


[23] 627° 

The most important thing 
in the world to me is a lamp- 
chimney, , 

I have been for years and 
years making the best, and 
always trying to make them 
better.. I put Macsetu. on 
them and no one ever disputcs 
my claim. 

The Index explains how to get a MacBETH 


chimney to fit every lamp, and how to care 
forlamps. Sent free to everyone asking for it. 


Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 











There's a Spencerian Pen made for 
cerian Pens are famous for their 
ship and 4 evenness t, workmaa-' 


ary. pence of metal e 


Pen perfect. Ne 
‘ge le card of diffe SS 
mple 12 8 rent : 
terns, Sons to any aduress for 6 car pots 
postage. Address 
PEN Co., 


SPENCERIAN 
349 Broedway, New York. z 

























If so ee one-third 
more light with a 
qua. wens a 


does it. They are great 
—fits common lamps. 

Send your dealer’s name 
today and 25c fora 
ompsize No. 1 or 2 


Do You Burn Kerosene? 


post-paid 
BING BURNER co. 
Dept. 20, Minneapolis, Minn 












HARTSHORN ~ 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script aame < <9 Stewart 
Hartshorn on 


Get “Improved,” no ae required. 
Wood d Rollers Tia Rollers 


Celery Culture 


By y R. Beattie 












wing & clear concep of practical 

ae of Se culture. om is in 
detail, sowing a few seeds a - 
tog in the house for emty piasta, te the peatits 
and of celery in carioad a, * 
lustrated. pages. Sx? inches. Cloth, 90.50. 


DD COMPANY, 
New York, N Y. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 





ADVERTISERS on Editorial 
Page. 
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| — Margigth Sale « Sh 


E CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. SAVES YOU 3 


; Tus Mammoth Sale of Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Stocks is the MOST WONDERFUL BARGAIN 
occurs. We are the only company in the world devoted to the purchase and sale of BANKRUPT STOC. 
les of merchandise of every kind at prices that seldom represent the original cost of production. 


you the highest grad 


LTS am Regal 


pH RB 





vers’ Stocks 


Such an opportunity seldom 


S. By our unique methods we are able to sell 


In these days of high prevailing prices, when trusts and combinations control every manufactured line, we give you a CHANCE TO ECONOMIZB 


in your purchases. The costliest of merchandise Is sold by us 20% to 50% lower than you can purchase it for elsewhere. 

while this Bargain Sale is taking place. Don’t wait until it’s too late. Act quickly. That's the way to save money. 

buying from us. We falty protect ea If you don’t like the goods, all you need to do is to return them and get your money back. 
OUSTOMERS ABSOLUTE 


WE BUILT OUR ENORMOUS BUSINESS BY ALWAYS GIVING OUR 









eled kitchen sinks 61.250 
vaterics at $6. Complete 
Lg ange ted Figs 5 on 
we ttings and eve’ *{. 
coe M in the lambing line. i No. I 


PAINTS, 30 CENTS PER R GAL. 
Write for Color Card, Free 4 

~<a in Be. lone pa 
Bichetes Aebestine brand, 





KITCHEN ‘SINKS, 75¢ | Good Quality Linoleum, 82c 9. yt. 


Cloths, 29 patterns. 8a Sr ie 





outside use, fully guaran- 
t assortment colors, 
ire Ib., 3c, “Per- 

xed Palate Bei 





GINES, $50 


High National Horizontal Engine, 149 
Soomammmm » best mades aiaple 
and compact; worth .675, 


Field Fencing, 20c Per Rod 


The best galvanized graduated Dis- 
mond Mesh fencing manufactured. Will 


heights from 24 in. to 72in. Our price on 
the 24 in, height, per rod, 20c. Also aq. 


Poultry Netting, per 100 aq. ft., 
Indestractable Steel Fence Posts. 09 
simplest pe suitable for fenci 
Stam 
worfal. batty ips sd as m 


day 
cone do And hand. Prices trem 





our price 650; other engines 
$25 to 


TRACTION OUTFITS 
25 rebuilt wernes outfite 
from-12 to-30%h. p.} simple 


o' <4 nants. Small steam out- 
a wi 


skids. Saw mille aeeane and machin- 
ery ate covery kind, Ask for Hachia- 


This is our price for strong, eub- 
"7 ollow-evat | 

hairs, 12 "000 box seat, like cut. 
Per set 6, $9. 700 handsome Hbrers 





TUBULAR LANTERNS, 45¢ 


Steel Shovels, strongly made, 
30c; Steel single bit axes, 45c; 
Double bit, axes, ori Largo size 


otherwise, 
= Ry 15sec; Hand saws, 
; Compass. saws, $e 


6 lever padlocks, Ben 

new, each, 20c; Best wrought 
bronze. door hinges 
pair, ae Seepenery 





d-dining choke. geddiee poate a 4 
seats, ‘Prices from 26c 
Fancy sowing sockets, foldencek, 
ny polished, worth $2.50, 
21.25. Genuine 
ther rockers, $12; best 
low rockers, 61.75. . 









Revolving Refrigerators,‘ $9 
bo Aye: * Pat. Revolving Refrigerators, §- 


perfect in every way; bought 
by us, at receivers’ sales. 
Regular aating pees. $20; it 
ia the greatest ice saver on 
the market; rich ~~; — 
some in arance 
senta best ideas of sefentific 
_ refrigerating; 
economical in the use of ice; 









EPOST-ANGLE STEEL TANK 
TOWERS, $15.00 


150 of the strongest towers 
built. Galvanized after com- 


4 >= 
-_ 


ax BS 


=~ 


anteed to give absolute aat- 
isfacton. Each complete 
jwith platform, anchor 
poms aud anchor plate, 

orth $21; our price, $15. 
a kinds of steal storage tanks 

from 30 gallon to 10,000 gallon, 
Send for complete list. 


—— 


= 
-- 








eas: a eens | built ‘of thor. 


seen highly p lished. aden 

oak fini sh; fitted with brass 

piisiaina con ardware, menses on self- 
if Rieke enough for any room; 

will Spelicnios « wit at grade furniture; 
has‘round body; - shore -revolving. shelves’ are 
made of superior grade of metal; this feature 
brings everything desired to ae front with- 








open: 5 
into provis eee and is drawn back 
behind the walls into the ice chamber and 
— = ice bg y all odors are condensed. 
ay “8 lbs.; food chamber, 23x20 ina,; 

he i ines dame. Lt. 

price 4 Our price, 

Bpevles size also. No. 









IRON BEDS, $1.40 


ant size, strongly built, finely enam., 


THE WORLD’S BARGAIN 
CENTER 


That’s what we are known as, ands of 
customers everywhere have learned to recognize 
the merit of our offers. Our institution is oneof 
the commercial wonders of Chicago, It cover: 
25 acresofland. Enormous warehouses 
te overflowing demonstrate our ability to serve 


61.40. 
you best. Here you see every manufactured [Barb Wire, 2 and 4 point, per 100 Ibs., 
product underthe sun. Merchandise of highest pag BB Phone Wire, qoiventaed, per 
iquality is sold at sacrifice prices. We must do 


it in order to keep goods moving, as every day 





Tbs., 62.40 
No.17 gauge, 100 Ibs. ,61.90. Wise, | 
all kinds 






; Annealed wire, 





and for a purpose, 


The time to ACT is TODAY, 
tion in 


You need have no 


SATISFAOTION. 


100 Lh. FENCE WIRE, $1 25 FELT eet Bic PER SQ. 


og. ft. 0c ; hea 


‘mails, = wieaalie cement, easy 
to on; requires noc 
108 eq. f., 81.75. Galr 
NEw Bubber Roofing, guaranteed 
for 20to 30 years. No coating 
LT fot mai per 106 aq. ft. includ- 


D2 pg ar ee 
ie FREB. —— 


sage a 





something new is added to our stock. We can't 
afford to wait toobtain full price. action 
is the secret of our success. 


WE BOUGHT EVERY 
EXPOSITION 


Including the great $50,000,000St. Louis World’s 
Pair, the World's Fair of Chicago, the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition, Trans-Mississippj Exposition. 
This has added enormousiy to our large stock, 
We have for sale all kinds of building material 
including lumber, sash, doors, windows, and: in 
fact, everything needed in construction of a 
passe for any purpose. 


? side, 
eee — "ie. z, Jonge 5 © 5 . —— 





250 new le all mates Gabe; fin est 
crlvanized steel, finished inside with 


ey 
asome por- 


p= hag noe ae with aE sin, roll rim, 
seemless, white enamel inside, finest 
vickel plated fittings, on 

$14.00. ag tubs in 

ap to $25.00. 





een pechasing the St. Louis Exposition, we se- 
over $300,000 worth of furniture and house- 
hold goods, as good as new for further use.- It 
is all overhauled and renovated. Here isachance 
for.you.to get some extremely handsome and 
fine furniture at half what it would cost you 


OUR GUARANTEE 


We guarantee absolulely that all purchases of 
\every kind made from us will prove entirely 
satisfactory and that the material will be exactly 
as represented. Thus you know that you will 
receive what you buy and pay for. If the goods 
received from us are not as represented, return 
thém to us and your money will be immediately 
refunded. There will be no argument about the 
return of your money. All-you need to. say is, 
the goods are not satisfactory and that you 
cannot use them, You will promptly receive 
your money back. Send us your orders at once. 


OUR REFERENCES 


Our Capital Stock and Surplus is over $1,000,000, 
We cheerfully invite investigation as to our re- 
sponsibility. Look us up in Dun's or Brad- 
‘etreet’s or any other responsible mercantile 


$60 FOR COMPLETE WATER 
WORKS SYSTEM 


Even though you live on 6 farm, you 


can have just as much comfort asthe ate 


folks, Our modérn book on water works 
systems shows you how Free a on do it. 


DOORS, 6Oc UP; TUMBER from 
ST. LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR 


We bought 950,000,000 St. Louis World’s 
Fair. We are just completing dismantling 











it. We still bave at 8s. is several million 
feet of highly seasoned lumber that we will 
sell at an extremely low price. If you are 

send us your lumber bill for our 

estimate. 

‘We have several million 
feet of this lumber in short 
lengths, mixed, just as it 
comes, which we close out, 





no why 
for lumber a ae fied sizes 
het er price. 
your chance to save 
money on lumber. net 
jay. 
ne also have over 10,000 


we will close pay pnd a Soto to you of at | 1 

40 per cent. We have a | 

will sell at 60c and from that on up tothe 
highest grade doors made. Such @ saving 





We offer youa 


ing Of pressure tenk, bres Mined a. 


all valves and Gittings necessary or ati 


Other outfits at prices ranging u 
$220. At $37.50 


we furnish a comp oe 
bath room ont [oon oftab, 
an us dive 
gram of your jg, We will 
make itio; 









GALY. _ STEEL TANKS, $2 


zed, @trong and 
t oxy well 





agen Ask any Express Company; write to ,@-5 


the E itor of this or any other paper; ask any 
Banker, or refer direct to our depository — The 
Drovers’ Deposit National Bank, Chicago. 





ngle iron beds are ete with 
—_ a wire spring 62.35, Ha 





*| STEEL ROOFING, PER 100 SQ. FT. $1.50 


© $35; our price, $17.50. 
bas. nicely carved; good as 


mattresses from a6 ; Felt 
ressés, $5.25, 
Bedding 





- PORTABLE FORGE, $4.75 . 


Has 18 in. round hearth, good A Son queen 
work; lever motion oavy 
pe legs; stands 30 > ins it hy 8 in, 
an. ed corpse like !lustration 
from $6.35 to $14 We guarantee 
our aoe cont or superiorto 
enythingon the market. Write 
for our full list. yay 
sledges, unhandled, per lb, 5c. 
Hotand cold chiseis, per Yb., oo 
Oc. Bolt cutters, best 


— Sy ll ta Dest No.6 j= 


GAS FIXTURES, FROM 40c UP} 


purchased at secstvers” sale,a complete 









PIPE, All Kinds and. Sizes 


Can also furnish standing seam or *‘ V ‘’ crimped Roofing 
We Pay the Freight to all pointe -East of- Colas 





Special 
in. with couplings, per foot, 


lent 
— 


a ‘.coaing with couplings, per ft, “2 
l6c 
‘A full line of fittings an 
‘i. of, doe - d valves, good 





nek Ot best gas fixtures, either for natural, 
@rtificial or acetylene, 
500 single arm wall brackets 

40c, 20 two light burners, 
‘Wlustration, heavily lac- 
quered, 18 in. spread, brand 
new,complete with buruercups, 
burners, etc., each $1.50. Beau- 
tifal bronze chandeliers, from 
$2.00 t0 815.00. Handsome elec- 
tric brase fixtures at prices from 


Most economical and durable roof covering known, Easy 
to put on; requires no tools but a hatchet or a hammer. 
With ordinary care, will last many years.” Thousands of 

tiefied customers everywhere have proven its. virtues, 
Suitable for covering buildings of any kind, Also used 
for ceiling and siding. Fire- roof and water-proof. Cheap- 
er and more lasting than shingles. Will not taint rain- 
water, » Makes your building cooler in 
summer. and warmer in winter. Abso- 
lutely perfect, brand new, straight from 
factory. $1.50 is our Brice fo for our No. 15 
grade of Flat Semi. et el 
roofing and siding, _ ‘sheet 24 in. 





















100 27250 at 


Japancee Rugs 
Smyrna Kugs, 


eae wit 


~— of service 


25 u ei, 
ry Brisaal asoie Gar. we : Carpets, 
pe » vet 
on =. — Hea ngrains, @c 
Post — versible Bath me S5c ea. 
dsdme, heavy wool, 2-ply ra 


wide and 24 in long. Gur: price on the woren “hs one picee without @ 
corrugated, ‘like illustration, sheets large, Handsome square centers, extra 
22 in. wide and 24 in. 8 at 25 Pheavy. 9x6 ft. $3.30; 9x0 ft. cae 
cents per square additional we u ft. 611.40— worth twice as much, rite 
furnish sheets 6 and 8 feet long. us, A Soleil cave 7: 

Steel Pressed Brick Siding per square, $2.00 prefer, ‘ 

Pine Stoel Beaded Ceiling per squire, $8.00 able information. - J 











rado- except Oklahoma, 
Texas ha Indian Territory.’ Quotations to other penne 
on application. This-freight prepaid proposition only 
refers to the steel roofing offered in this a vertioedens, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. We will send 


ae to any one answering this advertisement C, 
wit 

25 per cent of the amount you order in cash; balance 
be paid after material reaches your Station. If not foond 
}ae represented, refuse the shipment and 7 will cheer. 
fully refund your deposit. An ki 

supplies, gaivaniz conductor pipe, eave 0. 15 
trough, steel snips, fittings, etc. 


privilege of examination if you will send us 


inds of roofing 





Rural Mail Boxes, 50c each 






wood 






order, | be or freeze shut. 











81.00 up. Also al t 20-gan 
kinds of ene pipe, electric vieht Pg 7 
ratus, ' a 


HANDSOME TUFTED COUCH, , $4.50 


Has carved legs, hard 
frames 










, 87, $9.50. 
Beautiful, genuine 
leather couches, renov and 
Good as new for farther —- 
to 630. Our price, $8.25 to $15. 





ra taf = 
ses, is Bae 
5. 


Wrerptne ag 


Bares it ioc epee ae 


) 


60 unique desi in 
Dressers from the World's’ 
Pair, overhauled and} 
first-class. Prices from 

to 620, easily worth $15 

ito 645. Commodes, dres- 

ing tables, hall racks 
and fine furni- 
ture for every 







Boos alightiy shop 
l0c. 





on Tectle PBiocke, “se. fig. 09 
Write for prices. 


2 ity comes but once in 
ae lifetime. ne) not dare overlook 
it. Act quickly. 


Iron Bolts, Per tb. 








Fens mene nfacturers’ sale, 10 carloads 
of bi, re carriage sad maeciiee | ame 
pote kinds togetber, excellent assorte 
os Strictly first class. In Jote ef 100 lbs, 
| Aad = pag a bolts pee machine 

8, One 


BE San aioe eae 






beeiap TOOLS, ‘$2.90 


of these excellent tools 
; '$@ a chance to buy 
@ combination of 
@n anvil, a vise,e 
aril machine, 
cut off hardy and 
: machine, all 
one, 92.00. Has no equ 
ewe of Kaas] eae ins., face of 
jaws 30 lbe, ir combin- 
ation, ois she kinds of bi 
‘amiths’ vises » machinists’ viees 
tools for every purpose. 


Wind Mill Lift Pumps, $3.65 


ble acting, anti-freezing force 
epee Drive well force Somos: 
her spout pumpe, 9c; 
ble ecting thresher tank 


beeded in hand, wind-mi! 
. and other pumps. 
ré‘and pump re- 
. ~ well . toole 
a ente-" 
it to bay a & 
portanity y a ke 
of eo eon! 
Hag ect gt erp 
30d 08 81-505 per keg. 
e 


the assortment, a 

one size only to a 

cont below the market wit. os 
per 100 Iron 

Bolts, per 100 Ibs., 3. 0. 


FARM AND PLATFORM SCALES 


3-ton Steel Wagon Scale “ 
with 8x14 ft. platform, 622.75; . 


other wagon 


@calee up to 6, $5; 
capacity 


400 Ib. 





Our New 500- Page netales y 


heme > «le puye;: must ‘send for. 
he purchase of useful commodities of every | saw this advertisement. 
m Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales. Household j interest youthe most. Ifyou use may numbers in writing us we will know exactly what you want 
and will give you much valuable information. sag instance: You will notice that each of the par- 


This wonderful 


kind, 600 pages of 
furniture an 








d * material of every kind. Machinery, 
electrical apparatus, wire soling material, papa esopties 
and in fact, everything needed on the arm, in the home or in the wo 

‘he list of articles shown above is only a few of the many contained is th is 
ive you an idea pda what you can save by sending your 


carefully instructions oomintnea in th 
te shows you how best to secure the information you need regarding 
are for Our catalog 


catalog. The prices 
orders tous. Our stoc 
-™ Read the © paragraph to your i, 


20, Free | COMPLETE Di IRECTIONS HOW T0 WRITE US 


Send us your name an 


phs are numbered. 


of 
is sent you absolutely 





CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY, 35th and Iron Streets, CHICAGO, ILL. | >. s—sver a posta 


Santé su . for exam: le, that 
We ppose, for eanane P you want 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 


Send me information regard 
. Miso send me your 


inclu 


box or #.F7.D. Tell us where you 


Also toll tell us ees. wihoh ofthe of the items shown in this advertisement 


Wise }e No. Si. Rams, ESS ; Steel 


Bath Tubs, No. 


, No. 15; 
to know more cheat font these four hema. Sou 


SSthk and Iron Streets, Ch 
ing & 


CAED.WIL’ DU THE Was. 


Some Neo. Ste 21, 18 and 


office address is........ I saw 


My name tenn. Bost 
your ‘ad ta AMERIC AGRICULTURIST 








